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PUBLIC  WELFARE, 
EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  BLIND  IN  ROUMANIA 

By  George  Halarevici, 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Cluj 


Roumania  was  rather  late  in 
recognizing  the  welfare  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  to  be  a  National 
problem  and  this  is  largely  due  to 
the  difficult  position  in  which  our 
country  has  found  herself  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries.  In  the 
past  Roumania  was  the  rampart 
against  which  the  barbarians  hurtled 
and  our  people  were,  for  a  long 
time,  obliged  to  be  constantly  armed 
to  defend  their  country.  They 
lacked  the  leisure  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  peace  and  education.  Yet 


for  several  centuries  one  can  trace 
the  work  of  welfare  for  the  blind. 
The  deeply  religious  Roumanian 
people  have  ever  manifested  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  and  brotherly  love 
towards  the  weak  and  handicapped. 

A  large  number  of  our  Orthodox 
monasteries  assumed,  in  addition  to 
their  religious  and  intellectual  activ¬ 
ities,  the  task  of  caring  for  the 
weak  and  infirm.  To  enable  our 
monasteries  to  continue  their  work 
of  welfare  and  social  assistance, 
the  State  made  a  special  decree, 
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which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  February  1937,  by  which  many 
estates,  of  which  monasteries  had 
been  dispossessed  following  the 
social  law  which  distributed  land 
to  the  agricultural  population,  were 
restored  to  the  Church.  The  monas¬ 
teries  provided  the  needy,  as  well 
as  the  blind,  with  food  and  clothing, 
but  they  were  unable  to  respond  to 
their  further  needs  because  instruc¬ 
tion  and  culture  was  then  unknown 
to  them.  They  had  no  other  aid 
than  that  of  religious  or  baronial 
charities.  The  majority  of  this 
infirm  class  lived  in  poverty  and 
their  only  source  of  supply  seemed 
to  be  found  in  begging. 

It  was  only  in  1863  that  a  voice 
was  first  raised  in  their  behalf. 
Dr.  Fatu  of  Iasi,  a  far-sighted  and 
large-hearted  doctor,  worked  out  a 
project  for  the  organization  of  a 
policy  of  reform  to  end  the  destitu¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  by  creating  a  special 
Institute  for  them  at  Iasi,  where 
they  would  be  taught  appropriate 
trades.  His  appeal  remained 
unheeded.  In  1886,  Dr.  George 
Crainiceanu  tried  also  to  awaken 
public  interest  in  the  blind  but  his 
efforts  were  hardly  more  effective 
than  those  of  Dr.  Fatu  had  been. 

The  idea,  however,  was  germinat¬ 
ing  as  soon,  Dr.  I.  Felix,  former 
Sanitary  Director,  in  his  “General 
Report  of  Hygiene  Among  the 
People  and  Sanitary  Service  in 
Roumania  1896-1897”,  points  out 
the  deplorable  condition  of  blind 
beggars  and  he  recommends  that 
an  institute,  destined  exclusively 
for  the  blind,  be  created. 

About  this  time  Professor  loan 
Bosneag  of  Cernauti  held  lectures 
at  the  teachers’meetings  at  the 
Assembly  of  Priests  of  Bukowina 
in  1887,  and  he  urged  the  founding 
of  a  Blind  Institute  at  Cernauti. 

The  cause  of  the  blind,  however, 


found  its  most  enthusiastic  support 
in  H.M.  Oueen  Elizabeth.  Her  kind 
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heart  was  filled  with  maternal  pity 
for  the  sufferings  of  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  people.  She  understood  the 
terrible  unhappiness  of  the  blind 
and  the  impossibility  of  their  aspira¬ 
tion  on  a  happier  fate.  Deeply 
touched  by  their  distress  she  endeav¬ 
ored  to  come  to  their  aid,  yet  she 
soon  realized  that  the  assistance  she 
could  give  them  would  in  no  wise 
cure  the  ill.  Queen  Elizabeth  knew 
all  about  the  Blind  Institutions 
abroad  and  she  contemplated  found¬ 
ing  a  special  Institution  at  Bucarest, 
for  she  saw  that  “the  only  joy  one 
can  impart  to  these  unhappy  people 
is  work”.  After  attending  the 
inauguration  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  Neuwied  in  1889  her 
mind  was  made  up  and  on  her 
return  to  her  country  she  lost  no 
opportunity  in  calling  the  attention 
of  her  ministers  to  the  unhappiness 
of  the  blind.  Following  her  insis¬ 
tence,  the  Minister  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  created  a  section  for  blind 
children  at  the  Focsani  Orphanage. 
This  section  began  with  three  blind 
children  and  was  the  origin  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  it  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  TV.  Tassu,  who  assumed  the 
task  of  educating  the  blind  and  of 
giving  them  appropriate  tuition. 

In  a  short  time  Queen  Elizabeth 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  interest 
of  the  Roumanian  people  in  her 
“proteges”.  The  offensive  launched 
by  the  Queen  against  the  misery 
of  the  blind  enlisted  a  powerful 
following  in  favor  of  their  protection 
and  aid;  soon  all  classes  were 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  action 
in  behalf  of  the  blind.  Thanks  to 
gifts  from  the  Queen  and  the  Royal 
Family,  from  landowners,  wealthy 
industrialists,  the  State,  as  well  as 
to  contributions  from  the  more 
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humble  citizens,  enough  funds  were 
raised  to  erect  a  large  establishment 
at  Bucharest  for  the  education, 
instruction  and  professional  training 
of  the  blind.  The  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Bucharest  in  1906  was, 
moreover,  an  excellent  channel  of 
propaganda  for  this  charitable  work 
of  the  great  Queen. 

At  this  Exhibition  a  small  pavilion 
displayed  various  objects  made  by 
the  blind,  documentary  material 
used  for  teaching  them,  and  graphs 
and  charts  showing  their  life  in 
the  community.  These  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Queen  by  the 
Aulic  Counsellor  of  Vienna,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alexander  Mell  and  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  W.  Frohneberg  of  Wied  and 
Baldus  of  Duren;  this  gave  the 
public  an  idea  of  what  was  to  be 
accomplished  later  by  Carmen  Sylva. 
A  touching  request  by  the  Queen  to 
visitors  and  placed  at  the  entrance 
read:  “A  mite  for  the  Home  of 
Light.  With  thanks  from  the  blind. 
Elizabeth”.  It  met  with  a  large 
response  from  the  hearts  of  all 
Roumanians.  Money  thus  collected 
served  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the 
creation  of  a  home,  “The  Queen 
Elizabeth  Home  of  Light”.  While 
awaiting  the  realization  of  this  home, 
premises  at  31,  Boulevard  Carol  I 
and  later  at  141-142,  Calea  Mosilor, 
were  rented  to  house  the  blind  of 
both  sexes,  to  teach  and  aid  them. 
On  July  3,  1906,  “The  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  Home  of  Light”  at  31,  Boule¬ 
vard  Carol  I  was  inaugurated;  it 
provided  a  home  for  eight  blind 
people.  These  were  taught  different 
trades:  brush,  basket,  carpet  and 
chairmaking,  felt  slippers  and  knit¬ 
ting.  A  machine  for  printing  books 
in  relief,  invented  by  an  ingenious 
blind  man,  Theodoresco,  provided 
the  first  books  essential  to  teach 
reading  and  writing  to  the  blind. 
For  those  with  musical  talent, 


instrumental  teaching  and  singing 
was  given  gratuitously  by  specialists. 
The  Association,  “Daily  Bread”,  fed 
the  blind  free  of  cost  (from  August  I, 
1906  to  October  5,  1908). 

With  the  Queen’s  consent,  a  gift 
of  500,000  lei  from  King  Carol  I 
enabled  a  large  estate  of  more  than 
thirty  acres  to  be  purchased  in  the 
proximity  of  the  town  in  the  “Vatra 
Luminoasa”  Street,  where  the 
present  “Queen  Elizabeth  Founda¬ 
tion”  was  erected.  The  “Home  of 
Light”  with  all  its  annexes  was 
completed  in  1910.  In  the  same 
year  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Focsani  was  transferred  to  Bucharest 
and  so  the  Queen’s  desire  to  have 
an  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Capital  was  realized;  three  years  had 
hardly  elapsed  before  it  was  shel¬ 
tering  one  hundred  and  twenty 
blind  of  both  sexes.  “The  Home 
of  Light”  is  managed  by  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  seven 
members  appointed  for  five  years 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Social  Welfare. 

The  “Queen  Elizabeth  Charitable 
Organization  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind”  comprises  to-day: 

1.  A  School  for  the  Blind  with  a 
Director  who  is  a  specialist  in 
matters  concerning  the  education 
of  the  blind. 

2.  A  Home  for  the  Blind.  “The 
Queen  Elizabeth  Home  of  Light” 
for  adult  blind  of  both  sexes. 

3.  “The  Queen  Marie  Hospital” 
for  the  care  of  persons  suffering 
from  granular  conjunctivitis.  The 
hospital  is  directed  by  an  eminent 
oculist  who  also  directs  the  “Queen 
Elizabeth  Home  of  Light”. 

Children  of  both  sexes  from  seven 
to  sixteen  years  of  age  are  accepted 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Bucharest.  It  comprises  eight 
classes  and  the  blind  are  given 
useful  instruction,  following  a  care- 
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fully  studied  program,  approved  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  elementary  and  general 
teaching,  instrumental  and  theoret¬ 
ical  music  is  given  to  pupils.  Some 
of  the  most  musical  continue  their 
studies  at  the  Bucharest  Academy 
of  Music,  others  follow  courses  free 
of  charge  at  the  College  of  Bucharest. 

The  School  can  accomodate  eighty 
blind  children  as  boarders.  The 
management  of  the  boarding  school, 
independent  of  the  school  man¬ 
agement,  is  entrusted  to  several 
competent  persons.  The  school  is 
contingent  upon  the  Ministry  of 
National  Education. 

“The  Queen  Elizabeth  Home  of 
Light  for  the  Blind”  is  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Directors.  Its 
administration  is  entrusted  to  the 
Director  of  the  Eye  •  Hospital  and 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labor,  Health  and  Social  Welfare, 
which  is  responsible  for  its  upkeep. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  blind 
of  both  sexes,  adolescent  and  adult 
can  be  admitted  to  the  Home  and 
they  are  apprenticed  to  occupations 
appropriate  to  each  case.  There 
are  various  workshops  and  the  blind 
are  able  to  learn  a  series  of  trades: 
brushmaking,  slippers,  mat  weaving, 
carpets,  knitting,  chair  caning, 
making  baskets  of  all  sizes  and 
brooms  of  special  straw.  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  workshops  for 
making  string  and  for  silk  weaving. 
We  tried  also  to  train  the  blind  to 
be  masseurs.  Near  this  Home  there 
is  a  special  printing  plant  for  the 
blind,  after  the  system  of  “Theodo- 
resco”.  This  plant  has  produced 
excellent  work  and,  thanks  to  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of 
the  blind,  it  is  at  the  height  of  its 
production.  There  is  also  a  very 
good  library  for  the  blind. 

The  annexation  of  the  provinces 
of  Transylvania,  Bukowina  and 


Bessarabia  enabled  the  institutions 
and  foundations  of  these  new  terri¬ 
tories  to  be  united  to  those  of  the 
mother  country  in  developing  work 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the 
provinces  and  it  has  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  united  organization 
throughout  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  Transylvania,  the  first  Institute 
for  the  Blind  was  created  at  Cluj 
in  1900,  after  a  census  of  blind 
children  had  been  taken,  which 
revealed  a  startling  number  (470) 
of  blind  children  (of  both  sexes)  of 
school  age  who  were  deprived  of 
schooling  and  guidance.  Hitherto 
adults  who  lacked  practical  educa¬ 
tion  were  obliged  to  appeal  to  public 
charity. 

This  Institute  was  created  under 
the  auspices  of  the  town  of  Cluj 
and  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
who  assumed  all  expenses  of  its 
construction  as  well  as  its  upkeep 
and  the  salaries  of  the  staff.  The 
special  by-laws  of  the  Institute  were 
approved,  professors  and  staff 
specialized  in  work  for  the  blind 
were  selected,  and  the  Institute 
opened  its  doors,  first  in  a  temporary 
building  at  24,  Mijlocie  Externa 
Street  (now  Boulevard  Carol  II) 
where  it  was  located  for  two  years. 
During  this  time  the  town  and 
Ministry  of  Education  were  building 
a  large  establishment  in  the  former 
Zapolya  Street  (now  Vasile  Goldis 
Street).  The  Foundation  took 
possession  of  these  premises  at 
the  beginning  of  1902  and  remained 
there  until  1919. 

During  this  time  the  Institute 
followed  a  normal  development  so 
that  in  1912-1913  it  had  formed 
six  classes  for  elementary  and 
general  teaching  followed  by  three 
years  of  professional  training  in 
a  trade:  basketry,  caning,  brush¬ 
making,  pianotuning  and  knitting. 
Classes  in  handwork  were  organized 
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for  young  girls  and  instrumental 
music  was  also  taught. 

A  school  museum,  amply  supplied 
with  all  special  material  required 
for  object  lessons,  provided  the 
young  blind  people  with  the 
necessary  formation. 

The  growth  of  education  and 
welfare  of  blind  children  was  such, 
that  the  building  erected  in  1913 
proved  to  be  inadequate  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demands.  The 
premises  lacked  space  for  extension 
so  the  Board  of  Directors  decided 
to  create  a  new  center  in  another 
part  of  the  town  and  acquired  for 
the  sum  of  96,000  crowns  a  large 
estate  at  25,  Boulevard  Regele 
Carol  II.  The  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  donated  380,000  crowns  and 
building  was  begun  in  1914.  The 
ground  floor  was  hardly  finished 
when  work  was  suspended  on 
account  of  war.  After  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  this  Foun¬ 
dation  returned  to  Roumania  when 
Transylvania  was  restored  to  the 
mother  country. 

When  the  Cluj  Institute  for  the 
Blind  was  added  to  the  patrimony 
of  our  country,  December  1,  1918, 
it  comprised  five  professors  and  an 
auxiliary  staff  and  it  sheltered  fifty- 
seven  blind  of  both  sexes.  Its 
management  was  entrusted  to  a 
Council  of  Public  Assistance;  later, 
in  compliance  with  existing  laws, 
it  was  attached  to  the  Sanitary 
Service  Department  under  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Finally 
it  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Tabor,  Health  and 
Public  Welfare  and  remains  so 
to-day. 

As  invalids  had  to  be  cared  for 
after  the  war,  the  premises  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind  were  requi¬ 
sitioned  for  an  orthopaedic  hospital. 

Another  reason  for  the  evacuation 
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of  the  blind  from  their  home,  which 
was  their  own  property,  was  the 
reduced  number  of  pupils,  caused 
through  the  difficult  circumstances 
of  war,  during  the  school  year  of 
1920-1921  there  were  only  twenty- 
seven.  In  the  Fall  of  1920  they 
were  housed  temporarily  in  seven 
rooms  of  the  building  which  was 
formerly  used  as  a  reformatory 
school,  just  outside  the  town.  After 
a  year  in  this  building  they  were 
again  transferred  to  a  country  estate 
in  the  parish  of  Sancraiu  (Province 
of  Alba),  one  hundred  kilometers 
from  Cluj,  which  served  as  Institute 
until  1925. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Roumanian 
State  recommenced  the  construction 
at  25,  Boulevard  Regele  Carol  II 
at  Cluj,  which  had  been  disrupted 
in  1914 — and  the  Institute  was 
completed  in  the  winter  of  1925. 
A  great  effort  was  required  to  raise 
the  considerable  sum — several  mil¬ 
lion  lei — to  finish  building  as  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  war  there 
were  many  other  imperative  needs. 
The  achievement  stands  as  a  proof 
of  the  interest  which  the  Rou¬ 
manian  State  takes  in  constructive 
welfare  work.  This  humanitarian 
monument  will  be  an  example  and 
a  witness  to  future  generations  of 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  the  Rou¬ 
manian  people. 

Reinstated  at  Cluj  in  December 
1925,  in  its  own  building  which 
houses  two  other  welfare  organi¬ 
zations,  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  enabled  to  continue  its  work  on 
a  solid,  organized  basis  so  that  it 
has  served  as  a  model  in  establishing 
not  only  the  other  blind  institutes, 
but  also  all  medical  training  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country. 

The  Cluj  Institute  for  the  Blind 
is  a  special  organization  with  a  day 
and  boarding  school  for  young 
boys.  There  are  seven  classes  for 
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elementary  and  general  instruction 
after  which  two  or  three  years  are 
devoted  to  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
trade  or  to  a  profession  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  blind.  The  close 
connection  between  practical  and 
theoretical  courses  are  of  great 
importance  for  they  ensure  the 
pupils  a  continuation  of  professional 
formation  within  the  school.  At 
fhe  age  of  14  they  begin  to  learn  a 
trade  and  at  the  same  time  pursue 
their  studies.  Those  who  show 
talent  for  music  are  taught  to  follow 
it  as  a  profession  and  they  even 
study  at  the  Academy  of  Music  of 
the  town. 

Special  programs  of  study  are 
arranged;  classes  are  held  by  pro¬ 
fessors  specialized  in  the  medico- 
pedagogical  branch  and  methods  of 
teaching  are  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  blind.  In¬ 
struction  is  given  in  religion,  object 
lessons,  exercises  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  senses,  language,  gram¬ 
mar,  Braille  reading,  memorizing 
and  improvising,  Roumanian  con¬ 
tracted  Braille,  Braille  and  Klein 
writing,  the  Heboid  system,  arithme¬ 
tic,  geometry,  Roumanian  and 
World  History,  natural  and  physico¬ 
chemical  science,  technology  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  tools,  hygiene,  civic 
affairs,  drawing  in  relief  for  the 
blind  as  well  as  Froebel  handwork 
and  modelling.  Pupils  follow 
courses  in  physical  training,  singing, 
harmony,  instrumental  music  (piano, 
harmonium,  violin,  violincello,  trom¬ 
bone,  etc..)  They  are  apprenticed 
to  trades  such  as  piano-tuning, 
brushmaking  and  caning.  As  their 
blindness  does  not  debar  them  from 
taking  up  music  as  a  profession  they 
are  given  excellent  training  by  able 
professors. 

Trades  are  taught  by  trained 
foremen.  A  doctor  is  maintained 
at  the  Institute  for  the  treatment 


and  supervision  of  the  blind.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  fall  victim  to  a  serious 
illness  are  cared  for  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Hospital. 

A  printing  press,  next  to  the 
Foundation,  prints  books  in  Braille 
dotted  writing  for  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  country.  During  the 
last  years  the  Bible  (New  Testament) 
has  been  printed. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of 
this  Institute  we  recall  that  between 
1922-1925  the  Principal  of  the 
school,  George  Halarevici,  and  his 
colleagues,  undertook  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Roumania, 
the  education  of  a  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  child — the  results  obtained 
were  highly  satisfactory. 

There  are  two  other  Institutes 
in  Transylvania,  they  are  profes¬ 
sional  schools  for  adults.  One  at 
Timisoara,  founded  in  1906,  is  for 
men  and  the  other  at  Arad,  founded 
in  1923,  is  for  women. 

In  Bukowina,  the  other  province 
annexed  to  Roumanian  territory 
in  1918,  there  is  at  Cernauti  an 
Institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  Institute  was  created  in  1908 
as  a  result  of  active  propaganda 
instigated  by  Professor  loan  Bosneag 
in  1887.  The  Society  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf-Mutes  of 
Bukowina  constructed  the  Institute 
with  the  aid  of  the  Town  and  the 
Cernauti  Savings  Bank,  which  donat¬ 
ed  to  the  Roumanian  State  in  1920 
a  handsome  two-floor  building  with 
a  large  garden.  So  the  Institute 
of  Cernauti  became  a  State  Insti¬ 
tution.  It  is  organized  as  that  of 
Cluj,  but  is  under  the  Ministry  of 
National  Education  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  upkeep  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  staff. 

On  April  1,1936,  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Social  Welfare, 
transferred  the  Home  for  the  Blind 
at  Ungheni  to  Buzau,  making  a 
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school  for  small  blind  girls,  as 
latterly  the  need  had  been  felt  for  a 
girls’  school.  There  is  attached  to 
this  Institution,  under  the  same 
management,  a  Foundation  for  per¬ 
fecting  adults  in  a  trade.  The 
premises  are  separated.  This  Insti¬ 
tution,  although  somewhat  young, 
began  its  teaching  September  15, 
1937,  and  has  two  classes  for  little 
blind  girls. 

Adult  blind  of  both  sexes  are 
placed  in  homes  for  the  abnormal 
under  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Public  Welfare  at  Plevna, 
Balaceanca,  Taraclia,  Sipote,  Ber- 
zovia,  and  in  homes  for  the  infirm 
at  Brancoveni,  Galata,  and  at  Ra- 
chitoasa.  All  who  are  placed  in 
these  homes  are  impossible  to  edu¬ 
cate. 


The  war  blind 

All  belligerent  States  of  the  World 
War  have  manifested  the  deepest 
interest  in  war-blind  soldiers,  nor 
has  Roumania  neglected  her  soldiers 
who  were  deprived  of  sight  during 
the  hard  struggle  for  the  reconsti¬ 
tution  of  the  nation.  The  welfare 
work  in  behalf  of  these  brave  sons 
blinded  in  war  has  been,  and  still 
is,  the  object  of  earnest  preoccu¬ 
pation  on  the  part  of  our  civil  and 
military  authorities.  This  welfare 
work  forms  a  distinct  branch  of  its 
own  and  is  connected  with  the 
National  Association  of  War  Wound¬ 
ed,  Orphans  and  War  Widows, 
and,  through  special  legislation,  has 
come  under  the  direction  of  a 
special  service  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Social  Welfare. 
The  Association  of  War  Wounded 
is  also  interested  in  their  behalf 
and  one  section  of  the  Association 
is  devoted  to  this  branch  of  work. 
Through  special  legislation  for  war- 


wounded,  blind  soldiers  are  included 
in  the  category  of  disabled  soldiers 
and  participate  in  all  rights  and 
favors  which  the  law  offers  these 
combatants,  and  they  receive  a 
full  invalid’s  pension  from  the  State. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  Association  of  War  Wounded, 
in  collaboration  with  central  author¬ 
ities  and  other  associations,  created 
to  alleviate  physical  and  moral 
sufferings  of  war-wounded,  began 
the  re-education  of  blind  soldiers 
at  the  military  opthalmological  hos¬ 
pital  “Oltea  Doamna”  at  Iasi.  They 
were  immediately  taught  to  read 
and  write  after  the  Braille  dot 
system.  In  '  1910  the  Association 
of  War  Wounded  succeeded,  with 
the  aid  of  the  “ Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund”,  in  acquiring  a 
special  home  in  Bucarest  for  the 
war  blind,  which  served  as  a  special 
school  of  re-education.  In  this 
home  they  were  taught  everything 
possible  which  would  be  useful  to 
them.  The  American  Braille  Press, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  philan¬ 
thropist,  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
of  New  York,  who  established  a 
printing  house  in  Paris  for  blind 
American  and  Allied  Soldiers,  direct¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  George  L.  Raverat, 
placed  gratuitously  at  their  disposal 
not  only  books  and  material  for 
reading  and  writing  but  also  type¬ 
writers,  knitting  machines  and  raw 
materials  for  the  workshops.  For 
several  years  after  the  war  the 
American  Braille  Press  also  printed 
Roumanian  books  in  Braille,  also 
the  “Re vista  Braille”,  a  magazine 
in  the  Roumanian  language  which 
was  supplied  gratuitously  to  Foun¬ 
dations  for  blind  children.  Great 
work  was  done  for  the  acom- 
plishment  of  this  charitable  work 
by  Mrs.  Maria  Pillat  and  several 
eminent  ladies. 

The  Home  for  Blind  Soldiers  at 
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Bucharest  is  supplied  with  work¬ 
shops,  tools  and  material  required 
for  brushmaking,  for  making  felt 
slippers,  mat  weaving,  chair  caning 
and  knitting.  A  warwounded  offi¬ 
cer  directs  the  home  and  here  the 
war  blind  are  enabled  to  learn 
different  trades  which  they  will  be 
able  to  ply  afterwards  in  their  own 
workshops. 

In  addition  to  the  pension  which 
they  receive  from  the  State,  their 
Association  grants  them  monetary 
aid  varying  from  200  to  2000  lei 
per  month.  Moreover,  many  of 
them,  particularly  farm  workers, 
have  been  given  land  to  build  a 
house  (all  invalids  have  been  the 
recipients  of  parcels  of  land) .  Wood 
for  construction  and  heating  was 
given  to  them  free  of  cost,  farm 
implements,  milking  cows,  stock 
for  breeding;  in  short,  everything 
necessary  to  create  a  home  or  farm. 

Other  war-blind  have  established 
themselves  in  our  markets  and 
towns  where  they  carry  on  business 
as  tobacconists,  selling  also  newspa¬ 
pers  and  articles  for  smokers. 

They  are  aided  by  their  family  in 
these  occupations;  their  wives  and 
children  receive  generous  aid  from 
the  State.  There  exists  even  special 
legislation  to  defend  their  interests, 
to  assist  in  placing  them  in  various 
positions  and  to  give  them  pref¬ 
erential  rights.  They,  as  well  as 
their  guides,  are  given  free  trans¬ 
portation  on  Roumanian  railways 
and  streetcars.  Their  Braille  cor¬ 
respondence  enjoys  a  large  reduction 
of  postal  rates.  The  charge  for 
letters  and  parcels  up  to  2  lbs.  is 
50  bani.  The  war-blind  belonging 
to  the  provinces  annexed  to  Rou- 
mania  enjoy  the  same  privileges. 

During  the  World  War,  before 
the  reunion  of  Transylvania,  Buko- 
wina  and  Bessarabia  with  the  mother 
country  (from  1914-1918)  the  war- 


blind  coming  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Russian  army,  espe¬ 
cially  those  from  Transylvania  and 
Bukowina  were  re-educated  in  Cen¬ 
ters  for  the  Re-education  of  the 
War  Blind  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Brno, 
Lwow,  Budapest,  Salzburg,  Trieste, 
Zagreb,  Strass  and  since  1917  at 
Timisoara. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  a  Rou¬ 
manian  of  an  annexed  province, 
serving  at  that  time  in  the  Austrian 
army,  was,  on  account  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  (medico-pedagogical  profes¬ 
sor)  entrusted  with  the  re-education 
of  blind  soldiers.  As  I  had  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  learning  by 
experience  about  organization  for 
the  welfare  of  the  war-blind  during 
my  service  at  Budapest,  Vienna, 
Lwow,  Neu-Prolling  and  Strass,  I 
will  briefly  describe  what  was  done 
for  soldiers  of  ethnical  Roumanian 
origin  from  the  annexed  provinces. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  (1914) 
blind  soldiers  were  sent  either  to 
Budapest  (those  who  came  from 
Hungarian  regiments)  or  to  Vienna 
(soldiers  of  regiments  belonging  to 
the  Austrian  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy).  The  re-edu¬ 
cation  at  Budapest  was  done  in  the 
Hungarian  language  and  the  men 
were  extremely  well  treated. 

Those  who  arrived  at  Vienna— the 
Center  of  re-education  of  soldiers 
from  Austrian  regiments  (Germans, 
Roumanians,  Poles,  Ukrainians,  Ital¬ 
ians,  Czechs,  Croats  and  Slovaks) 
were  distributed,  according  to  their 
language  and  ethnical  origin, 
without  modifying  their  rights  or 
the  good  treatment  which  was 
given  to  all.  The  possibility  of 
this  achievement  was  certainly  due 
to  the  Aulic  Counsellor,  Alexander 
Mell,  who  directed  this  Center.  He 
was  a  perfect  philanthropist  and 
cultured  man,  with  a  deep  love  for 
mankind  and  excessively  tolerant. 
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At  that  time  he  was  the  only 
authority  in  this  domain  of  welfare 
and  education  of  the  blind,  where 
he  justly  earned  world  renown. 

Soldiers  were  thus  able  to  be 
re-educated,  each  in  his  mother 
tongue,  which  signified  a  very  great 
advantage  to  them.  The  section 
of  blind  Italian,  Polish,  Croatian 
and  Ukrainian  soldiers  of  ethnical 
Roumanian  origin  were  entrusted 
to  the  writer.  I  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  my  war  comrades 
of  1914-1918  at  Vienna,  Strass  and 
Prolling  in  our  Roumanian  language, 
to  be  privileged  to  help  them  in 
time  of  stress  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  read  and  write  in  their 
own  language. 

Permission  was  given  me  to  write 
books  in  relief  in  Roumanian,  Ital¬ 
ian,  Polish  and  Ukrainian.  They 
were  printed  at  Vienna  in  1915-1916 
at  the  expense  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  of  Vienna,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Aulic  Counsellor,  Alexander 
Mell.  The  principle  on  which  he 
based  his  method  of  re-educating 
soldiers  was  extremely  interesting. 
Expert  on  the  subject  of  teaching 
the  blind,  he  immediately  realized 
the  advantage  of  re-educating  blind 
soldiers  in  the  profession  which  they 
were  practising  before  the  war. 
Consequently,  as  48  %  of  Austrian 
soldiers  blinded  during  the  war  were 
found  to  be  farm  laborers,  research 
was  made  to  find  out  if  farmers 
and  laborers  could  be  re-educated 
in  their  profession. 

The  problem  in  the  case  of  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  annexed  provinces  was 
equally  interesting — they  were 
mainly  agricultural  workers.  The 
first  school  for  the  re-education  of 
blind  soldiers  in  the  domain  of 
agriculture  was  created  at  Strass. 
The  farm  was  stocked  with  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  agriculture,  the 
culture  of  fruit  trees,  vines,  vege- 
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tables,  willows  for  the  manufacture 
of  baskets,  with  large  and  small 
domestic  animals  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  poultry,  rabbits,  bees;  for 
learning  the  construction  of  wine 
cellars,  wine  making,  drying  fruit 
and  vegetables  or  sterilizing  them 
in  special  bottles.  Experiments 
were  most  satifactory  and  led  to 
the  establishment  on  this  model 
of  other  farms,  among  them  Timi¬ 
soara,  founded  by  the  eminent 
philanthropist,  E.  Prohasca.  This 
school  ceased  its  activities  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1918  and  in  1921,  in  response 
to  my  proposal,  Mr.  Prohasca  donat¬ 
ed  this  farm  to  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  Timisoara.  This  expe¬ 
rience,  acquired  by  a  Roumanian 
even  far  from  his  mother  country 
during  the  war,  not  only  rendered 
service  to  the  blind  soldiers  of  that 
region  but  has  enriched  the'  patri¬ 
mony  of  our  State.  Blind  Rou¬ 
manian  soldiers,  who  were  the  major¬ 
ity  at  the  agricultural  school  at 
Strass,  benefit  ted  very  largely  by 
the  training  received  there. 


Statistics  on  the  blind 
in  Roumania. 

The  results  of  the  last  general 
census  in  1930  have  not  yet  been 
published  completely,  therefore  the 
exact  number  of  blind  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  census  is  not  known. 
According  to  statistics  made  by 
the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Social  Welfare  in  1927  and  published 
in  the  Ministry’s  official  bulletin, 
there  were  in  Roumania  at  the  end 
of  1927  eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  six  blind  of  both  sexes,  of  these 
three  hundred  and  fifty-six  were 
war-blind.  In  that  year  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  17,000,000 — so  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  blind  at  that  time  was 
53  blind  to  each  100,000  inhabitants. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  PROGRAMS 


By  F.  M.  Longanecker 

Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


If  one  were  to  assume  the  role 
of  an  inquiring  reporter,  and  stand 
on  a  prominent  street  corner  and 
ask  passers-by  what  they  knew 
about  blindness  and  the  blind,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  amount  of 
misinformation  and  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  appalling.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  reflection,  this  need  not 
seem  so  strange,  because  after  all 
the  average  person  has  had  little 
contact  or  experience  with  blind 
children  or  blind  adults.  The  total 
blind  population  in  any  given  state 
is  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  population.  In  the  cases 
of  children  of  school  age,  they 
constitute  but  a  very  small  fraction 
of  i%  of  the  total  school  population. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
even  people  of  broad  training  and 
wide  experience  should  be  almost 
wholly  uninformed  with  reference 
to  the  problems  affecting  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children  and  the 
problems  of  blind  adults. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  it  would 
appear  quite  necessary  that  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  or  connected 
with  work  with  the  blind  in  any 


way  should  use  every  reasonable 
and  available  means  to  see  that 
correct  and  adequate  information 
is  offered  to  the  public.  In  other 
words,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
every  such  organization  should  have 
a  public  relations  program.  Some¬ 
times  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
program  involves  considerable  labor 
and,  at  times,  expense,  but  the 
returns  undoubtedly  justify  the 
effort  and  the  cost. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  it 
has  been  customary  at  each  regular 
session  of  the  legislature  to  present 
a  concert  and  exhibit  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  halls.  There  is  an  interesting 
bit  of  history  in  connection  with 
this  project.  The  first  session  of 
the  legislature  met  in  January,  1850. 
The  School  for  the  Blind  had  been 
organized  in  October,  1849,  just 
a  few  months  before.  The  total 
school  enrollment  consisted  of  eight 
pupils.  This  group  of  pupils  was 
taken  before  this  first  session  of 
the  legislature  in  the  early  days 
of  the  session.  The  legislature  was 
so  thoroughly  impressed  with  what 
they  saw  and  heard  that  they  very 
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promptly  suspended  all  of  their 
newly  made  rules,  took  the  school 
over  and  made  it  a  state  school 
at  once.  It  thus  became  Wis¬ 
consin's  first  state  school  of  any 
kind. 

The  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
followed  two  years  later  and  other 
state  educational  institutions  short¬ 
ly  thereafter,  but,  historically,  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 
heads  the  list.  Fortunately,  the 
interest  thus  generated  at  an  early 
day  has  remained  down  through 
the  years,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Wisconsin  has  been  due 
to  the  biennial  presentation  of 
programs  before  the  legislature. 

In  these  days,  luncheon  clubs, 
or  service  clubs  as  they  prefer  to 
be  called,  of  which  there  is  now 
a  long  list,  women's  clubs  and 
other  similar  organizations  are  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  program  material. 
Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  various 
communities  are  members  of  these 
clubs.  The  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciations  are  frequently  in  search 
of  suitable  programs  dealing  with 
educational  subjects.  In  every 
school  for  the  blind  or  in  almost 
any  other  organization  dealing  with 
the  work  with  the  blind  there  are 
abundant  and  valuable  resources 
which  can  be  used  in  the  preparation 
and  in  the  presentation  of  such 
programs. 

The  modern  radio  also  presents 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  public¬ 
ity.  Like  the  above-mentioned 
organizations,  not  infrequently  radio 
stations  are  hard  up  for  interesting 
and  valuable  material.  Programs 
presented  by  visually  handicapped 
persons  are  unique  in  character 
and  make  a  strong  popular  appeal. 
There  are  so  many  local  stations 
scattered  throughout  the  country 
that  no  school  for  the  blind  needs 
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to  go  very  far  to  make  contact 
with  a  radio  station.  Occasionally, 
there  are  programs  presented 
on  the  national  hook-ups.  The 
columns  of  the  newspapers  also 
are  readily  open  to  any  legitimate 
news  concerning  the  work  and  the 
activities  of  the  blind,  both  of 
pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  activities  of  adults. 

When  one  surveys  the  whole 
field,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
possibilities  of  getting  correct  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  public  are  almost 
unlimited.  However,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  initiative  must  rest  with 
those  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  Sometimes 
an  innate  modesty  or  a  reluctance 
to  push  one's  self  forward  prevents 
the  distribution  of  desirable  infor¬ 
mation.  However,  no-one  should 
permit  such  an  attitude  of  mind 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  valuable 
information  to  the  general  public, 
of  whom,  after  all,  the  blind  are 
a  part. 

So  many  people  think  of  the 
blind  as  a  group  entirely  apart 
from  society,  sitting  quietly  off 
in  some  corner  doing  nothing,  living 
an  entirely  sheltered  life  and  produc¬ 
ing  no  products  of  any  value  or 
engaging  in  any  worthwhile  activity. 
Of  course,  those  of  us  who  are 
connected  with  the  work  of  the 
blind  know  that  this  is  entirely 
false,  although  very  often  we  must 
accept  responsibility  for  the  erro¬ 
neous  notions  many  people  seem 
to  have.  If  a  well  thought  out 
program  is  carried  forward  it  will 
open  the  way  to  more  intelligent 
support  of  projects  set  up  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  including 
schools,  shops,  private  employment 
and  many  other  similar  activities. 

Undoubtedly,  the  blind,  with 
possibly  a  few  exceptions,  resent 
the  misguided  sympathy  which  not 
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infrequently  the  public  is  inclined 
to  bestow  upon  them.  What  they 
desire  and,  in  all  justice,  what 
they  should  have  is  an  intelligent 
understanding,  but,  of  course,  this 
intelligent  understanding  cannot  be 
secured  until  the  general  public 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  truth  about  that  portion  of 
our  population  who  are  visually 
handicapped.  No  matter  what  our 
own  personal  desires  may  be,  it 
seems  inescapable  that  those  who 
are  in .  charge  of  the  work  with 
the  blind,  or  who  are  in  any  way 
responsible  for  its  management, 
must  assume  a  very  definite  obli¬ 
gation  for  the  dissemination  as 
widely  as  possible  of  correct  and 
dependable  information  about  the 


blind,  their  needs,  their  activities, 
their  social  and  intellectual  life, 
their  desires  and  ambitions,  and 
their  possibilities. 

There  are  many  schools  and 
other  projects  set  up  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  which  need  more 
generous  support.  To  increase  this 
support,  in  very  many  cases,  would 
not  call  for  a  very  large  additional 
sum.  When  once  the  truth  is  set 
before  those  who  are  responsible 
for  making  appropriations,  and  the 
right  kind  of  sentiment  is  aroused, 
there  is  usually  little  difficulty  in 
securing  adequate  support,  and  in 
securing  this  adequate  support  the 
development  of  sensible  and  effi¬ 
cient  public  relations  is  bound  to 
play  a  very  large  part. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Braille  Press,  Inc. 
598,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. . .  Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  the  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


THE  BLIND  AT  HOME 


By  P.  Henri  (*) 

Professor  at  the  National  Institution  for  Young  Blind  People,  Paris 
(By  hind  permission  of  “ Revue  de  France ”,  Paris) 


How  do  you  picture  a  bJind 
person  in  his  or  her  home? 

If  you  do  not  know  the  blind  or 
if  you  have  never  read  about  them, 
put  down  your  magazine,  close 
your  eyes  for  a  moment  and  try  to 
imagine  what  life  can  be  when  it  is 
plunged  into  darkness. 

I  follow  him  in  your  thought, 
this  handicapped,  unfortunate  soul, 
going  upstairs  with  difficulty,  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  guiding  arm  of  someone, 
his  hand  clinging  to  the  balustrade 
and  then  I  see  him  placed  in  an 
arm  chair  before  the  hearth  or 
seated  at  table,  where  his  meal  is 
about  to  be  served.  Doubtless  you 
will  wonder  how  he  can  eat,  cut 
his  meat,  pour  out  something  to 
drink  and  you  will  admire  the 
friendly  hand  which  guides  him  in 
going  about,  spares  him  many  a 
blow  and  helps  him  to  dress  and 
undress. 

Such  a  picture  has  certainly  not 
been  called  up  in  all  minds  and 
those  readers  who  have  an  entirely 
different  conception  will  accuse  me 
of  exaggerating  the  picture  for  the 
good  of  the  cause.  Yet  I  have  good 


(*)  Blind. 


reason  to  believe  that  I  have  not 
always  been  mistaken.  An  enquiry 
made  in  the  world  of  the  seeing 
several  years  ago,  convinced  me  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  public  concern¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  blind.  The 
analysis  of  replies  would  in  itself 
constitute  a  long  study.  In  support 
of  my  statement  it  suffices  to-day 
to  cite  several  taken  by  chance, 
exclusively  from  replies  from  men 
so  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of 
supporting  a  theory  based  on  femi¬ 
nine  impressibility. 

For  some,  blindness  is  a  “burden” 
an  “endless  night”,  it  is  “darkness 
until  death”.  For  others  it  is  the 
“worst  infirmity  after  madness”, 
a  “tomb”,  a  “tunnel  in  which 
one  is  suffocated  by  steam”,  a 
“situation  which  destroys  all  activ¬ 
ity”,  an  “intolerable  torment”. 
The  blind  man  is  “a  being  who 
has  lost  all  joy  in  life”,  “he 
requires  constant  attention”,  he 
lives  “apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world”,  “he  is  unaware  of  all  that 
is  happening”,  “he  has  fallen  into 
nothingness”,  he  is  “introverted”, 
“suffering  personnified”, 

To  the  question  “Would  you 
marry  someone  who  is  blind”:  A 
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woman  replied:  “My  means  will 
not  permit  it”. 

Cynicism?  No,  merely  naive 
sincerity.  Can  the  idea  which  many 
still  have  of  the  blind  in  this  20th. 
century  be  portrayed  more  clearly? 

One  may  ask,  “What  is  the  age 
of  this  fancy?”  and  with  the  poet 
one  would  be  tempted  to  reply, 
“Eternity”.  It  is  true  that  one’s 
conception  emanates  less  from 
objective  observation  of  an  epoch 
than  from  an  ancestral  survival 
of  the  fear  of  darkness  which  the 
cave  dwellers  had,  or  the  fear  of 
celestial  punishment  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  myth  of  Oedipus.  One 
thing  is  certain  viz.  that  this  repre¬ 
sentation  is  quite  impersonal,  and 
makes  no  distinction  between  the 
person  who  becomes  blind  very 
young  and  who  has  been  able  to 
be  educated  or  re-educated,  and 
the  person  who  has  become  blind 
later  in  life  and  whose  adaptation 
to  the  new  conditions  of  living  is 
more  or  less  difficult. 

To  this  picture,  conjured  up  the 
most  by  people  who  have  never 
come  into  contact  with  the  blind, 
or  who  have  only  met  the  blind 
people — the  questionnaire  shows 
this  clearly- — to  this  picture  we 
will  substitute  another,  that  of 
the  blind  man  who  has  been  able 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  life  of 
the  seeing. 

The  blind  man  in  his  home. 

Is  a  man  who  is  deprived  of 
sight  capable  of  filling  the  role  of 
master  in  his  house,  of  head  of 
the  family,  of  a  family  man? 

Before  answering  this  question 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  role 
of  the  man  in  his  home  depends 
largely  upon  his  milieu,  for  the 
seeing  as  well  as  for  the  blind.  In 


one  case  little  jobs,  insignificant 
services,  correspondence,  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  children’s  studies  -  are 
the  man’s  work;  in  another  it  is 
the  wife  who  handles  the  hammer 
or  the  pen.  With  the  blind  it 
may  be  the  same  person  who  saws 
the  wood  and  writes  to  the  Income 
Tax  Inspector  to  clear  up  some 
confusion.  This  distinction  makes 
no  difference.  We  merely  wish  to 
show  that  the  blind  person  is 
capable  of  carrying  on  these  differ¬ 
ent  activities  and  that  he  carries 
them  out  very  ably  when  occasion 
arises. 

You  imagine  perhaps  that  the 
blind  man  appeals  to  others  more 
than  the  seeing  man  does  for  the 
care  of  his  person  and  clothes.  If 
he  be  married  or  has  a  servant  he 
will  doubtless  not  reject  the  solic¬ 
itude  of  an  attentive  wife  or  the 
services  of  a  servant  just  to  show 
that  he  can  tie  his  own  tie,  sew 
on  a  button  or  clean  his  shoes. 
But  what  subjection  and  expense’ 
for  his  little  budget  if  for  instance, 
he  must  go  to  the  barber  three 
times  a  week  to  be  shaved  or  to 
the  manicurist  to  have  his  nails 
cut. 

The  seeing  man  who  cannot 
shave  without  a  mirror  can  ill 
understand  that  one  can  shave 
in  the  dark,  forgetting  that  the 
barber,  with  a  gesture  familiar  to 
all  men,  passes  his  hand  over  his 
clients  face  after  finishing  his  work. 
Is  not  the  blind  man  too  often 
considered  as  a  child  who  should 
be  forbidden  everything  which  cuts, 
pricks  and  burns?  One  day  I 
was  choosing  some  razor  blades 
in  a  shop:  I  recall  the  anxiety  of 
the  salesman  who  could  not  imag¬ 
ine  how  one  dared,  without  seeing, 
hold  a  double  blade  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  and  judge  its 
sharpness  by  lightly  passing  it 
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over  the  finger.  What  would  he 
have  said  to  see  some  of  my  com¬ 
rades  handle  fearlessly  a  "cut  throat 
razor”? 

I  will  not  enumerate  all  the  little 
jobs  which  a  blind  man  can  do  in 
his  home,  thus  saving  the  carpenter, 
decorator,  chimney  sweep,  electri¬ 
cian;  drive  in  a  nail,  put  up  a 
clothes  line,  insert  plugs  to  hold 
some  shelves;  fix  up  a  stove  and 
look  after  its  upkeep;  replace  burnt 
out  fuses,  connect  a  wire  to  a 
switch,  repair  an  electric  bell,  all 
this  work  can  be  done  without  the 
least  difficulty  by  a  blind  man  of 
average  ability.  I  know  one  who, 
from  taste  or  necessity,  completely 
equipped  his  little  house  even  erect¬ 
ing  the  walls,  the  jambs,  installing 
a  rather  complicated  system  of 
electricity,  replacing  if  necessity 
arose,  a  pane  of  glass.  I  believe 
the  only  thing  he  did  not  do  was 
the  painting  and  plumbing — the 
latter  on  account  of  his  inability 
'to  handle  a  blow  lamp.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  have  never  bought  a  single 
radio:  I  have  made  them  all  myself 
from  the  old  crystal  set  of  1920  to 
my  present  one.  I  am  no  excep¬ 
tion,  as  there  is  a  "Radio  Club  for 
the  Blind  of  France”  which  in  its 
magazine,  printed  in  Braille,  gives 
advice  and  publishes  diagrams  for 
blind  amateurs.  Some  indeed  use 
their  ability  professionally  and  sell 
apparatuses  which  they  assemble, 
or  do  repairs,  so  that  this  year 
the  Valentin  Hauy  Association 
intends  to  begin  a  theoretical  and 
practical  course  on  radio  electric 
mounting. 

All  this  work  obviously  demands 
a  minimum  of  ability.  To  carve 
meat  in  the  dark,  fill  a  glass,  carry 
a  plate  straight,  empty  a  tub 
without  spilling  water,  light  a  ciga¬ 
rette,  all  that  implies  education, 
recourse  to  a  thousand  little  technic¬ 


alities  which  we  shall  find  again 
when  we  follow  the  blind  woman 
in  her  home.  The  blind  "Jack- 
of-all-trades”  must  use  quite  a 
number  of  little  processes.  For 
him  the  pencil,  so  useful  to  the 
carpenter,  is  non-existent.  If  he 
wants  to  saw  a  square,  he  must 
insert  a  tangible  trace  in  the  wood 
which  the  saw  can  follow,  which 
is  not  always  convenient;  or  better 
still  he  will  nail  a  projecting  ridge 
of  wood  or  a  piece  of  material, 
for  instance,  which  is  a  surer  guide 
for  the  blade.  If  he  wishes  to 
make  a  mark  for  a  hole  on  a  piece 
of  boarding,  ebonite  or  aluminum, 
he  makes  a  slight  scratch  which 
he  can  feel  by  taking  off  his  compass 
obliquely.  One  knows  that  on  a 
surface  any  hole  smaller  than  3  mm. 
in  diameter  is  difficult  to  feel.  A 
blind  man  who  has  bored  a  hole 
in  a  wall  preparatory  to  inserting 
a  plug  or  screw  and  who  has  not 
taken  the  precaution  to  leave  the 
gimlet  or  to  put  a  temporary  nail 
in  the  hole  or  a  match  as  a  pilot, 
may  have  to  grope  about  for  a 
long  time  before  finding  the  hole. 

To  multiply  examples  of  this 
sort  would  be  to  transform  this 
study  into  a  course  of  adaptation 
to  practical  living  as  the  blind 
learn  it.  Let  it  be  said  that  where 
the  seeing  man  depends  upon  his 
eye,  the  blind  man  is  obliged  to 
plan  and  measure.  The  procedure 
is  unquestionably  longer  but  it  is 
none  the  less  sure.  One  day  a 
globe-trotter  brought  me  two  pho¬ 
tographs,  one  Golden  Temple  and 
the  other  Taj -Mahal,  just  arrived 
from  India;  he  wanted  to  decorate 
my  bureau  with  them  and  save 
me  the  bother  of  hanging  them 
symmetrically.  He  drew  back, 
looked  at  the  wall,  climbed  on 
some  steps  and  it  was  quickly 
done:  but,  I  do  not  know  how,  a 
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few  months  later,  I  noticed  that 
one  of  these  pictures  was  20  cm. 
lower  than  the  other:  the  man  was 
astigmatical  and  had  misjudged 
the  infallibility  of  his  famous  glance. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  accidental, 
but  with  a  rule  and  square  in  hand 
I  have  frequently  discovered  a 
difference  of  one  or  two  centimetres 
in  two  meters. 

Reason  and  inference  play  a 
large  part  in  the  matter  of  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  blind.  Modern  life 
demands  still  other  aptitude.  We 
are  living  in  a  century  of  written 
investigation,  questionnaires,  forms 
to  fill,  declarations,  documents  to 
sign.  One  must  write,  always 
write,  to  the  lawyer,  the  insurance 
agent,  manager  of  gas  or  electric¬ 
ity,  income  tax  inspector,  school 
principal  etc.  How  is  the  blind 
man  to  cope  with  all  this  writing? 

Fortunately  there  is  the  machine, 
the  providential  typewriter,  the 
business  machine  which  the  blind 
man  is  able  to  use  without  any 
adaptation.  People  are  sometimes 
amazed  to  see  this  direct  use,  for¬ 
getting  that  the  typist  does  not 
look  at  her  keyboard  when  she 
copies  a  text  any  more  than  the 
pianist  when  he  follows  his  score. 
The  term  ‘  'providential’ ’  is  not 
the  proper  expression  as — a  fact 
which  is  generally  ignored — the  first 
apparatus  from  which  modern  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  derived  was  con¬ 
structed  by  a  blind  man,  Frangois 
Foucault,  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th.  century.  One  can  realize  how 
independent  typewriters  have  made 
the  blind,  not  only  from  a  profes¬ 
sional — there  are  blind  shorthand- 
typists — but  also  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  useful  act, 
that  of  devoting  funds  to  provide 
the  blind  who  are  not  well  off, 
with  strong  and  reliable  machines, 
where  the  risk  of  a  breakdown  is 


reduced  to  a  minimum  and  where 
the  ribbon  neither  slips  nor  twists. 

The  question  of  signature  seems 
to  be  an  obstacle  which  has  loomed 
up  in  the  path  of  the  blind  who 
live  in  modern  society.  First  of 
all  one  must  make  a  distinction 
between  the  blind  man  who  has 
never  been  able  to  write  and  the 
one  who  has  known  how  to  write 
and  append  his  signature.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  former 
from  being  taught  to  make  a  sign 
bearing  a  vague  resemblance  to 
his  name,  the  essential  quality  of 
a  signature  being  not  legibility 
but  identity.  Then  the  difference 
between  the  documents  to  sign 
must  be  made. 

To  sign  a  will  or  cheque  is  not 
like  signing  the  plumber's  time 
sheet  or  the  postman’s  book. 
French  law,  contrary  to  Italian 
law,  does  not  contain  the  word 
“blind”,  and  so  treats  him  as  a 
normal  man.  As  to  jurisprudence 
if  I  am  to  believe  the  enquiries 
which  have  been  made  in  that 
domain,  it  admits  in  many  cases 
the  validity  of  a  blind  person’s 
signature. 

Moreover  one  does  not  make  a  will 
every  day  and  the  blind  who  have 
banking  accounts  are  not  numerous. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  contest  the 
validity  of  the  signature  of  the 
blind  in  daily  requirements  when 
his  janitor  may  sign  for  him  for 
a  money  order  or  registered  parcel. 
It  would  be  an  absurdity. 

If  the  blind  man  is  able  to  do 
his  correspondence,  thanks  to  his 
typewriter,  if  he  can  give  his  signa¬ 
ture,  how  can  he  read  his  mail? 
This  is  apparently  a  great  handicap, 
and  which  has  proved  to  be  an 
objection  to  intermarriage  of  the 
blind.  Certainly  a  reading  machine 
would  be  a  precious  complement 
to  a  typewriter.  Theoretically  the 
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problem  is  not  beyond  solution 
thanks  to  the  photo-electric  cell. 
Since  the  war  the  Press  has,  on 
several  occasions,  made  a  great 
to-do  about  certain  attempts  at 
realization  of  the  English-opto- 
phone,  French  photo  electrograph, 
American  visagraph  and  other  appa¬ 
ratuses  of  the  same  type.  Unhap¬ 
pily  the  results  of  these  inventions 
have  not  responded  to  the  great 
hope  they  have  awakened. 

Lacking  a  dependable  mechanical 
reader  the  blind  man  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  eyes  of  others, 
which  may  prove  very  inconve¬ 
nient,  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
confidential  correspondence — a  reg¬ 
ular  exchange  of  letters  between 
a  blind  man  and  his  fiancee,  with 
his  parents,  or  an  intimate  friend. 
The  blind  man  teaches  his  corre¬ 
spondent  Braille,  I  am  certain  that 
he  will  require  less  than  an  hour 
to  acquire  the  dotted  alphabet — it 
is  so  systematic  and  simple.  Then 
there  are  unforeseen  personal  let¬ 
ters:  the  blind  man  does  not  live 
in  a  desert,  he  has  relatives,  chil¬ 
dren  and  friends.  He  merely  re¬ 
quires  to  take  some  precaution, 
to  ask  the  reader  the  postmark 
or  the  signature,  and  if  he  judges 
it  necessary  he  will  keep  the  letter 
to  be  read  by  a  confidential  reader. 
Moreover,  if  he  be  orderly  he  will 
immediately  write  a  name  and  a 
date  on  it  in  Braille,  which  will 
enable  him  to  find  the  letter  or 
document  again  without  trouble. 
Even  if  the  worst  were  to  happen 
and  a  blind  person  could  not  call 
upon  those  around  him,  for  some 
good  reason,  he  could  always  ask 
a  doctor,  priest  or  sister  of  mercy 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  or  if  he 
live  in  a  large  town,  someone  from 
a  distant  district — someone  indif¬ 
ferent. 

In  the  course  of  this  study  we 


are  often  able  to  observe  that 
mechanical  progress,  instead  of  being 
complicated  to  the  blind,  proves 
itself  helpful.  The  telephone  is  one 
instance — what  service  it  renders 
those  who  are  able  to  have  one! 

The  radio,  another  modern  marvel 
which  one  would  not  have  created 
differently  even  if  one  had  made 
it  exclusively  for  the  blind.  The 
loud  speaker  is  a  newspaper  to 
them,  without  help  from  the  eyes 
of  others,  it  is  a  concert,  lecture, 
theatre,  without  leaving  one’s  home 
and  without  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  a  guide.  All  who  could 
not  exist  without  world  news, 
without  information,  and  in  spite 
of  appearance,  the  are  quite  as 
many  of  this  sort  among  the  blind 
as  among  the  seeing,  will  understand 
me.  And  now  the  gramophone  has 
brought  the  ' 'Talking  Book”  to 
the  sightless,  notably  to  those  who 
read  too  slowly  with  their  fingers 
to  enjoy  the  charm  of  a  novel  or 
poem. 

Am  I  not  right  in  asserting  that 
the  man  deprived  of  sight  is  well 
able  to  lead  a  life  at  home  very 
little  different  to  that  of  a  seeing 
man? 


The  blind  woman  at  home. 

A  blind  woman’s  position  however 
is  quite  different.  If  she  be  unmar¬ 
ried  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
her  enjoying  the  same  independence 
as  a  man  with  regard  to  her  own 
special  ability,  small  domestic  occu¬ 
pation  (dress  etc.),  and  social  obli¬ 
gations  (correspondence).  But  fem¬ 
inine  activities,  so  called,  cooking, 
household,  care  of  linen,  clothes, 
sewing  and  decorating — are  not  all 
these  occupations  denied  her? 
Many  wonder  how  an  individual 
deprived  of  sight  is  able  to  acquire 
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synthetic  representations.  Contem¬ 
porary  works,  particularly  those 
of  Pierre  Villey,  have  shown  the 
possibility  of  forming  spatial  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  mind  of  the  blind.  But 
the  psychologist  has  perhaps  not 
insisted  enough  on  the  practical 
importance  of  the  rapid  construc¬ 
tion  of  mental  pictures,  richer  and 
less  abstract  than  purely  spatial 
pictures. 

Although  this  is  equally  true 
both  for  men  and  women,  for 
walking  through  the  streets  as 
well  as  in  domestic  activity,  let 
us  examine  the  problem  in  the 
case  of  a  blind  housewife. 

The  skilful  woman  will  succeed 
in  managing  her  house  but  what  is 
it  that  guides  her?  Does  she  depend 
only  on  the  acuteness  of  touch, 
which  one  recognises  in  the  blind 
although  individual  differences  are 
hardly  recognized?  Is  it  only  the 
quality  of  speed  and  the  adaptation 
of  certain  movements?  There  are 
people  who  read  to  perfection  with 
their  fingers  yet  who  are  otherwise 
notoriously  awkward.  Others  who 
knit  marvellously  and  make  lace 
with  the  finest  thread  are  dependent 
on  others  in  their  homes.  It  means, 
apart  from  reasons  to  which  we 
will  return,  that  to  possess  a  machine 
and  to  use  it  are  different  matters. 

Here  is  an  example  which  came 
to  my  notice.  A  young  conva¬ 
lescent  child  lost  the  screw  of  a 
pencil-sharpener  in  his  bed.  The 
child  looks  for  it,  his  older  brothers 
and  the  maid  join  in  the  hunt: 
none  of  the  seeing  people  find  the 
object.  The  blind  mother  comes 
on  the  scene,  searches  methodically 
and  discovers  the  tiny  screw  among 
the  scraps  of  wood  and  the  crumbs 
of  a  meal.  Was  it  chance?  No. 
Acuteness  of  touch?  Method — with¬ 
out  any  doubt.  But  above  all 
the  existence  in  the  mother’s  mind 


of  a  preperception,  of  an  “apercep- 
tion”  as  Herbert  would  have  called 
it.  Note,  it  is  less  the  picture  of 
the  screw  (in  the  visual  sense  of 
the  word  “picture”)  which  belied 
that  certain  tactile-muscular  ele¬ 
ment,  which  the  expectation  of 
a  specific  impression  was  able  to 
discern  between  metal,  wood  or 
bread,  the  circular  and  crenelated 
shape  of  the  head  of  a  screw  in 
the  midst  of  shapeless  debris. 

I  apologize  for  the  dryness  of 
this  explanation,  but  whoever  under¬ 
stands  that  the  perception  of  a 
single  detail  is  able  to  call  up  a 
whole,  realizes  at  the  same  time 
how  the  synthetic  representation, 
indispensable  to  all  action  on  the 
outside  world,  is  formed  in  the 
mind  of  the  blind  and  enables  them 
to  act  on  the  real.  All  the  rest  is 
merely  a  matter  of  procedure,  curi¬ 
ous  but  of  secondary  importance, 
as  it  is  always  very  personal;  what 
would  be  suitable  to  me  would 
be  useless  to  another.  One,  pure 
ambition,  in  order  to  tell  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  water  she  has  put  on 
to  boil,  listens  to  the  kettle  singing 
until  its  tone  denotes  that  it  boils; 
another,  more  muscular,  depends 
on  the  vibration  of  the  handle  of 
the  casserole,  or  touches  the  top 
of  the  liquid  with  a  light  spoon. 
In  lighting  the  stove  it  is  the  crackl¬ 
ing  of  wood  or  the  rush  of  the  flame 
which  denotes  to  one  the  moment 
to  put  on  the  first  shovelful  of 
coal;  while  the  other  depends  upon 
her  sense  of  heat  as  a  guide.  The 
blind  are  advised  to  wash  roots 
before  peeling  them  as  grit  is  likely 
to  trouble  the  finger,  to  cut  potatoes 
or  fruit  in  two  before  peeling  them 
— the  edge  of  the  section  affords 
a  sure  guide;  to  cut  out  the  shoots 
before  peeling,  etc. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  activity 
of  blind  women  and  the  methods 
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they  employ,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  cite  one  whose  case  is  more 
authentic  because  to  blindness  is 
added  slight  deafness. 

“I  had  some  linoleum  laid:  be¬ 
fore  this  I  used  to  wash  the  tiled 
floor  but-without  noticing  it,  I  left 
a  few  damp  spots;  nothing  escapes 
my  notice  on  linoleum.  For  a 
long  time,  at  least  for  six  or  eight 
years,  I  did  my  laundry:  I  knew 
from  habit  where  the  linen  required 
an  extra  rubbing  as  my  mother 
had  taught  me.  I  used  to  wash 
woollen  garments  and  blankets  but 
I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  on  account 
of  my  health.  I  never  attempted 
to  iron.  I  always  do  my  cooking 
and  often  make  pastry;  an  odor  is 
a  great  help  to  me:  when  I  have 
placed  a  joint  in  the  casserole  the 
odor  tells  me  that  it  is  brown,  I 
take  it  with  my  fork.  and.  touching 
it  slightly  with  the  first  finger  of 
my  left  hand.  I  can  judge  whether 
it  is  brown  enough  without  burning 
myself,  When  I  roast  a  joint  in 
the  oven  I  take  out  the  roasting 
tin  to  baste  it  with  a  spoon  and  put 
it  back  into  the  oven  as  everyone 
does;  I  check  the  time  it  should 
roast,  then  assure  myself  that  it 
is  done  by  pricking  it  with  a  fork. 
I  judge  the  thickness  of  the  sauce 
with  a  spoon.  There  is  nothing 
easier  than  boiling  vegetables,  and  I 
know  whether  the  water  is  boiling 
or  simmering  by  the  volume  of 
steam. 

“As  to  pastry,  I  frequently  make 
tarts,  egg  and  milk  custards,  cakes, 
biscuits,  raisin  cake  or  savarin  etc., 
sugar  cakes  are  less  of  a  success, 
they  require  very  careful  cooking 
and  I  often  burn  them.  To  prepare 
vegetables,  roots,  carrots,  turnips, 
potatoes — In  the  water,  after 
peeling  them,  I  feel  with  the 
finger  and  find  the  remains  of 
the  peeling.  Cabbage,  cauliflower, 


certain  salads  which  are  likely 
to  contain  insects  are  placed  in  a 
bowl  of  water,  after  cutting  off 
all  unnecessary  parts,  with  a  handful 
of  salt  and  half  a  glass  of  vinegar. 
I  cut  the  salad  in  small  pieces  to 
be  able  to  look  over  it  better.  In 
seasoning  it  I  find  it  easier  to  mea¬ 
sure  oil  and  vinegar  in  an  egg  cup 
or  small  glass  than  with  a  spoon. 

“For  some  years  I  have  learned 
to  make  desserts.  I  have  a  very 
practical  little  device  for  separating 
the  white  from  the  yolk  of  eggs 
and  can  use  an  egg  beater  to  make 
mayonnaise.  I  can  make  caramel, 
judging  by  the  smell  when  it  is 
cooked,  but,  for  fear  of  burning 
myself,  I  only  fill  the  mold  to  a 
certain  point. 

“Since  1927,  I  have  cooked  on 
a  gas  stove  and  have  a  perpetual 
Godin  stove  for  heating  purposes; 
formerly  I  looked  after  a  petrol 
heater  and  a  charcoal  stove.  At 
beginning  I  took  useful  note  of 
the  best  way  to  look  after  my  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  and  then  it  became 
very  simple. 

“Let  those  who  share  my  handi¬ 
cap  take  courage:  with  will  and 
perseverence  they  will  succeed  as 
I  have  done,  in  requiring  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  help  from  the  seeing. 
Sometimes  I  see  no  sighted  person, 
other  than  a  delivery  man,  for  a 
whole  week”. 

There  are  blind  women  who  are 
extremely  clever  in  one  field  yet 
who  are  surprised  that  one  can 
venture  in  another,  or  who  are 
frightened  at  a  small  thing:  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  a  coal  fire 
may  be  afraid  of  gas,  another  may 
consider  it  unwise  for  a  blind 
person  to  care  for  a  child  less  than 
20  months  old;  yet  another  who 
will  handle  a  very  hot  iron  will 
be  very  wary  with  pins  and  needles. 
Why  are  there  fewer  blind  women 
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who  sew  and  iron  than  who  cook 
and  wash?  To  say  that  they  have 
not  tried  it  or  that  no  one  has 
taught  them  is  to  shelve  a  problem. 
In  fact,  if  one  does  not  give  an 
iron  to  a  girl  to  use,  one  is  unwill¬ 
ingly  treating  her  as  a  child  whom 
one  protects  from  burning.  For 
sewing,  one  clings  to  the  idea  that 
one  must  see  to  sew.  It  is  not 
generally  realized  that  sight  is  used 
in  the  main  to  regulate  movement 
upon  which  stitches  depend,  that 
it  is  used  at  times  to  look  over  the 
work,  but  that  the  movements  of 
the  dressmaker  become  perfectly 
automatic  and  this  can  be  acquir¬ 
ed — perhaps  more  slowly,  but  as 
surely — in  the  dark. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  blind  sew 
and  carry  out  quite  complicated 
work.  At  the  1937  Exhibition  in 
the  Pavilion  of  the  lie  de  France, 
there  was  a  mural  photograph  por¬ 
traying  the  various  activities  of 
the  blind,  thanks  to  Braille  writing. 
Among  others,  a  blind  professor 
giving  a  piano  lesson  to  a  sighted 
child:  by  a  happy  coincidence  the 
little  girl  was  wearing  a  sailor  suit 
cut  out  and  sewn  entirely — includ¬ 
ing  the  braid  on  the  collar — by  a 
blind  mother. 

Someone,  seeing  this  same  woman, 
who  is  completely  blind,  plying 
her  needle  remarked:  "You  must 
have  to  look  very  closely  to  do 
that  work” — it  is  so  much  simpler 
to  explain  a  thing  away  than  to 
overcome  prejudice.  Before  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  blind  cannot  sew,  has 
one  tried  a  methodical  way  of 
teaching,  beginning,  for  instance, 
to  teach  oversewing  or  hemming 
on  cardboard  with  holes,  such  as 
is  being  done  at  Kindergaten?  Has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  teach 
darning  by  first  initiating  the  blind 
into  the  principle  of  weaving  on  a 
small  Kindergarten  frame?  Mass 


machine  sewing  is  done  in  the 
United  States.  Why  can  it  not 
be  done  by  the  individual  in  France?, 
A  completely  blind  person — that 
is,  one  who  has  no  visual  perception 
either  now  or  in  remembrance  out 
of  the  past  (slight  perception  of 
light  or  colors),  is  rather  excep¬ 
tional.  The  adaptation  of  the  blind 
man  to  the  life  of  the  sighted  is 
largely  facilitated  by  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  transfer;  a  tactile  sensation 
is  well  able  to  call  forth  a  visual 
picture.  There  is  doubtless  an  aes¬ 
theticism  of  the  touch  but  it  does 
not .  necessarily  coincide  with  that 
of  sight.  So  the  blind,  who  happily 
are  not  grouped  in  a  City  of  Dark¬ 
ness,  are  able  to  assimilate  the 
concepts  of  the  seeing  if  they  do 
not  wish  to  appear  odd. 

Blind  women  yield  to  this  neces¬ 
sity  very  naturally  and  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  all 
dress  like  school  girls,  that  they 
reject  coquetry,  permanent  waves 
and  even  cosmetics. 

The  touch  is  eminently  suitable 
to  find  out  the  quality  of  material. 
A  finger  is  enough  to  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  cotton,  linen,  wool, 
a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton, 
real  and  artificial  silk,  as  well  as 
between  the  principal  kinds  of 
weaving  (linen,  pique,  voile,  crepe, 
serge,  various  velvets  etc.).  One 
important  factor,  and  a  delicate 
one  too,  is  the  construction  of 
aesthetic  pictures  through  the  mate¬ 
rial  senses.  I  know  a  woman  who 
is  successful  in  this. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  her 
to  iron  pure  damask  serviettes; 
she  prefers  to  leave  a  window 
without  a  curtain  and  await 
an  opportunity  or  the  means  of 
buying  some  silk  voile  curtains, 
not  only  because  that  material 
harmonizes  with  the  velvet  of  her 
divan  and  is  agreeably  soft  to  the 
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touch,  but  also  because  she  likes 
to  drape  it.  Artificial  silk  may 
appear  attractive  in  the  piece  to 
the  touch,  but,  the  experienced 
blind  will  visualize  immediately 
through  this  first  impression  the 
crumpled,  inelegant,  ill-fitting  aspect 
of  a  creased  dress,  whereas  natural 
silk  may  be  draped  without  leaving 
unsightly  creases. 

The  question  of  forms  presents 
one  of  the  great  pre-occupations 
in  teaching  the  blind.  Whether 
it  be  the  mental  contemplation  of 
a  geometric  figure,  from  which 
must  spring  intuitively  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  new  quality,  or  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  whole  set  (toilet 
or  furniture)  and  from  which  an 
aesthetic  idea  must  emanate,  the 
problem  is  the  same  viz:  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  synthetic  picture  with 
the  aid  of  purely  analytical  quan¬ 
tities.  The  solution  is  also  the 
same:  the  substitution  of  the  tactile 
“ successive’ ’  to  the  visual  “simul¬ 
taneous”,  to  gather  the  quantities 
in  sufficiently  rapid  time  for  the 
mind  to  compose  them  before  the 
attention  and  memory  has  time  to 
fail.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
soundness  of  touch  and  rapidity 
of  movement.  A  blind  woman 
solves  this  problem  if,  in  a  few 
rapid  gestures,  she  is  able  to  examine 
something  whole:  the  placing  of 
table  silver,  ornaments  on  a  man¬ 
tel-piece,  harmony  of  a  dress  or 
folds  of  a  drapery:  to  discover 
almost  immediately,  by  a  mere 
touch,  if  a  button  is  lacking,  if  a 
lining  or  belt  is  hanging  down, 
the  velvet  of  the  divan  is  straight 
and  the  cushions  orderly.  Whether 
anything  is  left  around — what  pre¬ 
cious  means  of  substitution! 

The  blind  person  must  not  only 
use  sure  and  rapid  movements  but 
his  gestures  must  be  socialized. 
To  fill  a  glass,  carve  a  roast,  know 


what  remains  in  a  dish  would  be 
an  easy  matter  if  she  could  use 
her  fingers.  If  some  social  prac¬ 
tices  which  require  great  skill  are 
neglected  there  are  certain  rules 
of  hygiene  and  decency  which  must 
be  respected  if  the  blind  do  not 
wish  to  appear  odd.  At  home  she 
can  hold  a  leg  of  a  chicken  with 
a  clean  serviette  in  one  hand  while 
she  uses  the  knife  with  the  other 
(and  many  seeing  people  do  this) 
but  how  would  that  appear  at  a 
formal  dinner  party?  A  short- 
handled  utensil  is  obviously  easier 
to  manage  than  a  long-handled 
ladle:  it  is  a  question  of  leverage 
which  controls  position  and  amplifies 
variations.  But,  as  another  blind 
man  remarked,  to  utilize  a  tin  cup 
to  serve  soup  is  only  practicable 
among  intimate  friends.  If  the 
tumbler  is  preferred  by  the  blind 
to  the  glass  on  a  stem,  on  account 
of  its  greater  stability,  he  must 
nevertheless  accept  the  cup  if  one 
meets  it  at  a  friend’s  table. 

This  presents  many  obligations 
to  educators,  but  the  blind  man 
himself  must  aspire  to  all  social 
customs  and  never  relax,  for  fear 
of  losing  the  habit,  even  at  home. 
Of  course  there  must  be  no  exag¬ 
gerating  or  wish  to  attempt  the 
impossible:  to  carve  a  chicken  in 
public  is  an  art  for  a  host  or  exper¬ 
ienced  butler.  Moreover,  if  a 
friend  comes  to  one’s  aid  and  offers 
to  carve  the  chicken,  or  pour  out 
liqueurs,  why  not  accept  the  offer 
rather  than  be  awkward.  When  one 
feels  that  one  is  being  watched  does 
one  not  lose  one’s  calm? 

The  matter  of  color  plays  a 
large  part  in  feminine  dress  and 
in  house  '  decorating.  We  must 
banish  the  opinion  which  attributes 
to  the  blind  possibility  of  distin¬ 
guishing  color  by  touch,  an  opinion 
which  is  expressed  in  magazines 
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from  time  to  time.  No,  the  touch 
gives  absolutely  no  indication  of 
color.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
domain  of  color  is  entirely  closed 
to  the  blind?  It  is  not  so.  Many 
of  them  visionalize,  and  it  may  be 
they  have  retained  a  slim  vision 
which  enables  them  to  revive  occa¬ 
sionally  their  notion  of  blue  or 
red;  or  it  may  be  that,  to-day 
plunged  completely  into  darkness, 
they  are  gifted  with  a  tenacious 
memory  for  visual  sensations.  To 
evolve  easily  from  that  point  into 
the  field  of  color,  the  number  of 
which  are  complicated  by  notions 
of  importance  and  shade,  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  task.  Yet  I  know  a  blind 
lady  who,  while  seeking  knowledge 
through  the  eyes  of  others,  knows 
how  to  make  her  own  choice  of 
color.  She  starts  with  fundamental 
colors,  red,  yellow,  blue  and  their 
immediate  combinations  violet, 
green,  orange;  she  adds  white  and 
black  which  give  her  the  idea  of 
light  and  dark,  and  with  this 
knowledge  she  is  able  to  question 
and  to  direct.  For  instance,  does 
she  prefer  periwinkle  blue  to  duck 
blue? — she  merely  asks:  “has  this 
pattern  a  violet  or  green  shade? 
She  knows  perfectly  well  that  beige 
can  be  shaded  grey,  pink,  orange 
etc.,  and  acts  accordingly.  The 
change  of  fashion  gives  the  blind 
woman  a  constant  care,  she  ques¬ 
tions  her  competent  friends  and 
discusses  all  their  tastes,  her  curios¬ 
ity  is  always  alert.  Can  we  prohibit 
the  person  who  is  born  blind  and 
to  whom  the  word  color  is  pure 
verbalism,  pure  patter,  from  speak¬ 
ing  of  red,  blue,  etc.,  under  pretext 
that  it  means  nothing  to  him?  It 
would  be  a  mistake.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  he  must  live  among 
the  seeing  and  speak  their  language. 
To  leave  him  ignorant  that  green 
clashes  with  red  unless  carefully 


harmonized  would  mean  exposing 
him  to  an  unsightly  medley  of 
colors  and  contribute  to  his  depen¬ 
dence.  A  woman  born  blind  and 
in  whom  one  has  been  able  to 
instill  a  few  simple  and  sure  prin¬ 
ciples  concerning  color  will  show 
a  certain  initiative  in  choosing 
her  clothes  or  furnishing  her  home. 
Does  not  the  mathematician  jungle 
with  concepts  which  respond  to 
nothing  material  and  yet  are  very 
fertile? 


Founding  a  family. 

All  the  statements  we  have  just 
made  could  apply  to  the  case  of 
a  bachelor  or  a  person  who  was 
already  the  head  of  a  family  when 
blindness  overtook  him  or  her. 
The  founding  of  a  family  presents 
special  problems,  first  that  of 
marriage,  then  that  of  children. 

Marriage  of  the  blind,  which  is 
a  very  important  question,  has 
in  fact  never  been  the  object  of 
fierce  controversy,  many  authors 
remaining  silent  on  the  subject, 
limiting  themselves  to  general  obser¬ 
vations,  preferring  to  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie.  Am  I  not  placing  myself 
in  a  critical  position  in  attempting 
to  present  proof,  based  upon  facts, 
that  a  person  deprived  of  sight  can 
behave  in  his  or  her  home  almost 
like  a  normal  being?  Am  I  not 
appearing  as  an  unconditional  par¬ 
tisan  of  marriage  for  the  blind 
and  shall  I  not  be  accused  of  raising 
hopes,  especially  in  young  blind 
girls,  which  run  the  risk  of  being 
painfully  disappointed?  I  trust 
that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  system¬ 
atically  ignoring  certain  sides  of 
the  problem.  There  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  point  of  view  of  hygienists 
and  of  eugenists,  much  to  the 
fore  in  Germany  where  National 
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Socialism  intends  to  impose  steril¬ 
ization  upon  all  individuals  bearing 
germs  of  degeneration.  In  default 
of  the  legal  obligation  of  a  certificate 
before  marriage,  every  blind  person 
is  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  hered¬ 
itary  character  or  causes  of  his 
blindness.  But  it  is  not  when  one 
is  about  to  marry  that  these  steps 
have  to  be  taken.  Then  it  is  too 
late  and  there  are  all  sorts  of 
reasons  for  not  following  or  for 
unheeding  the  recommendations  of 
the  doctor.  I  am  going  still  further: 
if  our  blind  schools  consider  life  as 
it  is,  why  do  they  not  employ  a 
competent  hygienist,  who  would 
give  the  pupils  leaving  school  a 
medical  certificate — a  provision  at 
least  as  useful  as  a  school  certif¬ 
icate. 

Then  there  is  the  economic  point 
of  view.  The  struggle  for  life  is 
hard  for  the  blind.  Alone  he  can 
manage,  sometimes  even  brilliantly. 
With  marriage  and  children  there 
may  come  difficulties,  poverty,  the 
sad  necessity  of  depending  upon 
a  seeing  wife,  or  the  none-the-less 
painful  perspective  of  appealing 
to  Charity  Organizations.  If  both 
practise  the  same  profession,  teach¬ 
ing  music  for  instance,  in  a  small 
provincial  town  there  is  only  place 
for  one. 

Is  it  for  fear  of  making  young 
blind  girls  think  they  are  normal, 
and  so  awaken  false  hope,  that 
in  France  they  are  rarely  trained 
in  housework?  Has  one  never  re¬ 
alized  that  housekeeping  is  just  as 
useful  to  an  unmarried  woman  as 
to  a  married  one — and  so  has  one 
not  deprived  several  generations 
of  blind  women  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence? 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  man  to 
earn  his  living  to  be  marriageable. 
Is  blindness  able  to  inspire  love? 


It  has  happened  but  I  do  not  think 
one  can  generalize. 

I  have  not  asked  the  blind  of 
both  sexes,  “would  you  marry  a 
blind  man  or  woman?" — and  regret 
it,  as  then  we  could  have  judged  the 
possible  number  of  marriages  among 
the  blind.  But  I  put  the  question 
to  454  sighted  men  and  to  485  sight¬ 
ed  women  of  all  ages  and  ranks, 
as  is  usual  in  enquiries  of  this 
sort.  It  is  not  the  number  of 
affirmatives  or  negatives  which  is 
interesting:  it  is  the  remarks,  rea¬ 
sons  given  to  justify  the  answer. 
Statistics  are  difficult:  account  must 
be  taken  of  abstention,  indecision, 
a  pure  and  simple  “no",  or  the 
conditional  “no".  Here  are  how¬ 
ever  a  few  figures  for  those  who  are 
keen  on  statistics.  The  proportion 
of  seeing  women  who  would  consent 
to  marry  a  blind  man  was  32% 
whereas  only  18%  of  seeing  men 
would  marry  a  blind  woman.  Where¬ 
as  only  a  third  of  the  women’s 
“yes"  were  conditional,  more  than 
half  of  the  men’s  “yes"  were  under 
reserve.  Doubtless  this  difference 
of  treatment  between  men  and 
women  deprived  of  sight  comes 
from  the  difficult  role  of  the  women 
in  the  home  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  it  would  change  materially 
if  we  only  had  a  real  idea  of  the 
capability  of  a  well  trained  blind 
woman.  There  is  a  question  which 
gives  much  food  for  thought  to 
those  who  have  the  delicate  mission 
of  directing  the  education  of  young 
blind  people.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  blind  man  or  woman  is  able 
to  behave  almost  like  the  sighted 
in  their  homes,  the  opinion  of  the 
sighted  about  the  blind,  even  if 
erroneous,  is  also  a  fact,  a  social 
fact,  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  So  all  attempts  at 
emancipation  of  the  blind  in  any 
direction  will  remain  fruitless  if 
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it  cannot  meet  with  a  parallel 
effort  to  initiate  the  seeing  into 
the  life  of  the  blind.  The  care  of 
making  them  “marriageable”  can 
only  be  an  accessory  matter:  even 
the  celibate  can  only  be  independent 
by  adapting  himself  to  ordinary 
life.  One  could  argue  at  length 
on  reasons  as  to  why  people  accept 
or  reject  the  idea  of  marrying  a 
blind  person.  Would  not  a  union 
founded  solely  on  the  “need  of 
devoting  oneself”,  or  on  “admi¬ 
ration”,  or  with  the  idea  that 
“the  blind  have  a  right  to  happi¬ 
ness”,  be  fragile  and  would  not 
that  weariness,  feared  by  some, 
soon  appear?  As  usual  we  gener¬ 
alize  for  and  against:  the  blind 
man  is  “bright”,  he  is  “thoughtful” 
or  “sensible”  or  “sensitive”;  he 
may  be  a  “sure  guide”  or  he  may 
be  “incapable  of  carrying  out  pater¬ 
nal  duties”,  etc.  The  main  question 
is  that  of  incompatibility  between 
two  worlds — that  of  the  seeing  and 
that  of  the  blind,  which  ends  in 
these  affirmations:  “under  such 
conditions  love  and  happiness  are 
impossible”,  “sight  is  necessary  to 
love”.  The  idea  that  the  blind 
person  is  a  “burden”  and  that  he 
requires  “constant  care”  that  “one 
must  have  means  to  marry”  is 
often  expressed.  If  frequenting  the 
active  blind  will  end  in  destroying 
this  prejudice,  can  we  not  hope 
that  it  will  do  the  same  to  the 
“painful”  impression  which  an 
empty  look,  an  expressionless  face 
evokes. 

The  arrival  of  children  presents 
a  new  problem.  Let  us  see  what 
solutions  a  blind  mother  and  father 
can  find;  not  that  such  families 
are  most  numerous  or  that  we 
maintain  they  are  the  best;  there 
are  good  ones  and  doubtless  there 
are  pitiful  ones,  but  these  constitute 
a  limited  case.  If  inherent  diffi¬ 


culties  on  the  arrival  of  children 
are  overcome  when  both  parents 
are  blind  how  much  more  favorable 
is  the  position  when  there  is  one 
pair  of  eyes  in  the  home. 

First  of  all  the  baby — the  most 
delicate  little  being  to  handle.  Let 
us  watch  a  blind  mother  with  her 
fourth  child.  To  fold  napkins  and 
fasten  them,  pin  them  without 
pricking  the  child  by  taking  just 
the  necessary  thickness,  put  on  a 
garment  and  do  everything  quickly 
while  the  baby  is  moving  about 
is  purely  a  matter  of  skill  and 
lightness  of  touch.  To  bathe  a 
baby — many  blind  make  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  this — yet  this  operation 
only  demands  an  exact  knowledge 
of  movements  to  be  made  and 
control  of  one’s  muscles.  If  one 
can  do  it  easily — there  is  no  reason 
why  many  could  not  do  the  same 
thing. 

The  preparation  of  bottles  will 
give  an  instance  of  methods  of 
substitution  frequently  used  by  the 
blind.  The  measurements  in  relief 
on  the  bottles  are  of  no  use  as 
they  cannot  see  the  liquid  in  the 
bottle.  Fortunately  there  is  weight 
to  give  precise  information.  It  is 
enough  to  weigh  the  bottle,  prepare 
the  weight  corresponding  to  the 
ration  and  to  pour  the  milk  or  food 
slowly  until  the  scales  go  down. 
In  another  case,  instead  of  judging 
she  uses  a  little  measure  for  sugar, 
salt  or  any  other  product.  The 
large  holes  of  modern  feeding  bottles 
require  a  minimum  of  skill  to  fill 
from  the  neck  of  the  bottle  of 
sterilized  milk  or  the  spout  of  a 
casserole.  A  spoonful  of  flour  can 
also  be  levelled  in  the  dark.  A 
watch  with  a  dial  in  relief  can 
be  used  to  control  the  cooking. 
Finally  no  extraordinary  keen  sense 
is  required  to  realize  with  a  wooden 
spoon  that  some  farinaceous  food  is 
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thick  enough  for  ones  requirements. 

There  is  sickness,  which  means 
that  one  must  merely  find  certain 
symptoms  before  calling  a  doctor 
and  to  carry  out  his  orders  after 
his  visits.  In  these  two  ways  the 
blind  person  is  not  helpless:  He 
has  his  ears,  hands  and  his  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  cannot  notice  visual 
expression  of  sickness  or  fatigue, 
but  a  tired  voice,  nervousness, 
irritability,  a  difference  in  the  usual 
behaviour  of  the  child  are  almost 
infallible  signs.  A  kiss,  a  hand 
placed  on  the  forehead  and  the 
mother’s  attention  is  awake.  I 
have  heard  it  argued  that  a  blind 
mother  was  not  able  to  diagnose 
measles,  but  there  are  perhaps 
seeing  people  who  have  done  like¬ 
wise.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  measles,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  skin  would  appear  different 
to  the  touch  but  I  do  know  that 
I  should  always  recognize  erythema 
by  the  dry  cracked  skin,  pimples 
by  their  raised  surface,  a  scratch, 
a  corn,  or  a  swelling.  Bath  time 
is,  from  this  view  point,  of  great 
value  to  the  mother.  Besides,  a 
little  knowledge,  just  enough  not 
to  be  tempted  to  take  the  place 
of  the  doctor,  is  very  useful  as  a 
supplement:  watery  eyes,  a  running 
nose  would  decide  me  to  consult 
someone  about  the  state  of  the 
skin  which  might  reveal  measles  or 
scarlatina.  If  the  thermometer  be 
lacking,  the  pulse,  the  best  tangible 
sign,  is  able  to  attract  one’s 
attention  to  a  feverish  condition. 
Think  of  the  importance  which  a 
doctor  attaches  to  palpation  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  blind  person 
can  recognize  otitis,  mumps,  the 
obstruction  of  the  ganglion,  etc. 

To  take  care  of  a  sick  person  is 
a  matter  of  skill,  hygiene,  order 
and  prudence.  I  know  a  blind 
woman  who  has  nursed  several 


cases  of  otitis,  cutting,  preparing 
and  applying  compresses,  putting 
a  wick  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear, 
bathing  the  ear  and  applying  drops 
of  colargol  in  the  nose.  Many 
pharmaceutical  products  can  be 
distinguished  by  their  odor:  alcohol, 
iodoform,  ether,  camphor,  tolubalm 
etc.,  the  shape  of  the  bottles  or 
of  the  corks  is  also  an  indication; 
Braille  labels  give  a  greater  secur¬ 
ity.  In  this,  as  in  other  ways, 
carelessness  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  blindness.  It  is  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  to  count  drops  without  seeing 
as  several  drops  may  fall  at  the 
same  time  but  it  is  rare  that  the 
doctor,  who  knows  the  difficulties 
of  his  client,  cannot  find  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  substituting  pills,  suppos¬ 
itories  or  a  potion  instead  of  drops. 
As  for  bandages,  I  will  quote  the 
observation  of  a  doctor  who,  seeing 
for  the  first  time  a  blind  mother  at 
work,  after  the  second  bandage 
said:  “Madam,  I  will  leave  you 
to  do  the  bandaging,  you  do  it 
better  than  I”. 

Must  not  the  education  of  children 
of  blind  parents  suffer?  There  are 
gestures  and  attitudes  to  be  correct¬ 
ed,  the  thumb  in  the  mouth,  the 
finger  in  the  nose,  biting  the  finger 
nails.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  blind  know  and  foresee  these 
defects  and  are  always  alert.  But 
it  also  implies  example,  the  strict 
observance  of  their  own  manners, 
an  observance  made  more  necessary 
for  many  blind  for  whom  sponta¬ 
neous  imitation  plays  no  role  and 
who  have  acquired  unusual  gestures. 
Later  there  is  the  supervision  of 
school  studies  of  the  child.  I  do 
not  see  anything,  save  in  writing 
and  drawing,  that  could  embarrass 
the  blind  father  or  mother  who 
are  often  able  to  refer  to  copies 
in  Braille  of  the  textbooks  of  their 
children. 
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I  have  heard  the  remark:  "Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  blind  are  always  sad 
and  serious”.  That  seems  to  me 
one  of  those  formulas  deducted 
from  the  observation  of  one  case 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
common  truth.  How  can  it  be 
conciliated  with  that  other  fixed 
idea:  "the  blind  are  always  gay”? 
I  know  many  a  mischievous  little 
fellow  who  does  not  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  being  a  man  before  his  age. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  parents — no  matter  how 
great,  is  not  unique  and  that  the 
child,  who  can  see,  comes  very 
early  and  very  frequently  under 
the  influence  of  the  seeing  world. 
The  question  may  arise  as  to  whether 
children  do  not  suffer  by  having 
physically  handicapped  parents. 
If  they  do,  it  is  often  the  fault  of 
the  public  who  lack  tact  and  cir¬ 
cumspection  "they  are  children  of 
the  blind  man  (or  woman)”  they 
say,  even  if  they  know  the  name 
of  the  family; — blindness  is  such 
a  label  that  it  takes  the  place  of 
a  uniform,  of  a  sign  or  of  social 
distinction.  One  speaks  of  "the 
blind”  as  one  speaks  of  "the  po¬ 
liceman”,  "the  priest”,  "the  grocer”, 
or  "the  mayor”.  That  word 
"blind”  which  sounds  so  sad,  apart 
from  the  picture  it  calls  up,  evokes 
a  painful  echo  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  suffer  from  it. 

However  it  may  be,  the  blind 
man  himself  must  do  what  he  can 
in  order  not  to  call  attention  to 
his  condition  and  act  so  that  no 
one  shall  bear  the  direct  or  indirect 
consequences  of  his  blindness.  His 
children  especially  must  not  be 
his  slaves:  to  disturb  them  cons¬ 
tantly  in  their  own  activities,  even 
if  it  be  only  their  games,  to  make 
of  them  guides,  messengers,  readers, 
would  be  reversing  roles,  ceasing 
to  be  a  protector  to  become  a 


protege.  If  the  blind  man  knocks 
against  an  obstacle  negligently  left 
in  his  way,  if  he  breaks  an  object 
which  a  child  has  left  around,  he 
must  check  his  first  impulse  of 
vexation  and  say  to  himself  "if  I 
could  see,  this  disorder  would  be 
of  minor  importance;  the  annoyance 
is  entirely  my  fault”.  There  again 
the  force  of  example  is  irresistible; 
if  the  blind  man  be  orderly  his 
surroundings  will  soon  be  the  same; 
if  he  be  active,  skilful,  if  he  has 
mastered  his  character  the  anomaly 
of  blindness  will  rapidly  cease  to 
be  noticed  and  will  never  have 
been  noticed  by  the  children,  to 
whom  it  will  appear  as  natural  as 
the  radio  or  the  electric  ligth  which 
they  have  always  seen.  A  blind 
man,  indifferent  about  adapting 
himself,  said  one  day:  "it  is  useless 
to  put  signs  in  relief  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  dial;  when  I  want  to  call 
there  are  always  plenty  of  little 
hands  ready  to  dial  for  me”.  Why 
make  myself  dependent  upon  those 
around  us  when  I  can  do  otherwise? 
However,  an  understanding  collab¬ 
oration  can  be  very  profitable 
even  to  the  children  themselves. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  habit  of 
order,  little  attentions,  and  neces¬ 
sary  services  which  are  of  weight. 
Intellectual  formation  in  itself,  the 
cultivation  of  the  senses,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  sense  of  observation 
and  spirit  of  initiative  result  often 
from  it.  I  know  children  who, 
through  their  parents’  blindness, 
have  learned  at  six  years  of  age 
to  read  a  thermometer,  which  many 
grown  up  people  cannot  do.  From 
useful  questions  of  a  blind  mother 
a  little  girl  distinguishes  correctly 
shades  of  color  which  she  would 
not  otherwise  have  noticed;  she 
becomes  accustomed  to  read  letters 
or  to  count  drops  of  medicine, 
she  consults  a  catalogue,  a  tele- 
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phone  book — always,  it  is  true, — 
under  the  direction  of  her  mother. 
Is  this  meant  by  ‘  'precocious  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  children  of  the  blind” 
which  we  sometimes  hear?  I  would 
rather  call  it  “resourcefulness”. 


Constant  aid  of  a  third  person. 

Arriving  at  the  end  of  this  study 
I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
on  my  readers  that  all  is  for  the 
best  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blind. 
The  paths  are  full  of  snares.  One 
requires  an  often  remarkable  tenac¬ 
ity  to  prevent  oneself  from  stopping 
half  way  or  from  receding,  from 
being  disheartened  by  checks,  fail¬ 
ures,  and  a  thousand  little  incon¬ 
veniences;  but  of  what  importance 
are  these  little  troubles;  a  bruise, 
a  slight  burn,  a  broken  glass,  in 
the  face  of  victory  for  independence, 
always  relative  it  is  true,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  real.  In  justification  of 
certain  allowances  for  assistance 
the  constant  services  of  a  third 
person  are  called  upon.  Will  these 
allowances  be  refused  on  the  pretext 
that  the  blind  man  tends  to  become 
less  dependent  on  his  family?  A 
distinction  should  be  made:  the 
large  majority  of  blind  have  lost 
their  sight  at  an  age  when  it  is 


difficult  to  readapt  themselves. 
Among  others  there  are  some  who 
are  incapable  of  adaptation  through 
weakness  as  well  as  blindness.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  success 
is  acquired  at  the  price  of  mobiliz¬ 
ing  all  the  faculties  sensorial  and 
mental.  As  to  the  .  rest,  I  cannot 
maintain  that  the  schools,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  special  teaching, 
are  doing  all  they  should  to  make 
their  pupils  “normal”.  Yet  should 
this  not  be  the  aim  of  education 
for  the  blind? 

Obviously,  if  the  State  devotes 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  the 
education  of  young  blind  people, 
the  logical  aim  should  be  to  relieve, 
at  least  partially,  society  from  its 
obligations  of  assistance  when  the 
subjects  are  adults.  Our  French 
schools,  in  which  Kindergarten, 
physical  culture,  practical  training 
and  domestic  science  play  too  small 
a  role,  do  not  nearly  attain  this 
aim.  We  must  however  not  dissim¬ 
ulate — even  if  nothing  were  neg¬ 
lected  there  will  remain  always 
the  factor  of  time:  in  most  fields 
of  practical  activity  the  blind  man 
succeeds  in  doing  what  the  seeing 
do,  but  he  usually  works  more 
slowly.  Does  this  not  justify 
certain  compensation,  which  will 
always  be  less  however  than  the 
damages  imputable  to  blindness? 
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In  the  struggle  that  France  and 
her  allies  are  carrying  on  for  the 
defence  of  civilization,  the  modest 
sphere  of  our  activity  may  not  seem 
of  paramount  import.  Yet,  it  is  in 
time  of  distress  that  sympathy  and 
friendly  gestures  are  most  welcome 
and  appreciated. 

When  our  organization  was  found¬ 
ed,  in  1916,  as  an  unincorporated 
association,  its  main  object  was  of  a 
generally  humanitarian  nature  in 
respect  to  the  blinded  heroes  of  the 
war.  It  rendered  physical  help  to 
them,  raising  for  this  purpose  sums 
aggregating  over  $2,000,000.  Nearly 
all  of  this  money  was  either  directly 
used  by  our  own  establishments  or 
distributed  among  the  various  train¬ 
ing  institutions  created  for  the 


benefit  of  these  men  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Italy,  Roumania,  Poland  and 
Serbia,  in  the  form  of  money  for 
their  support,  or  raw  materials  for 
use  in  occupations  taught  them,  as 
well  as  in  tools  and  supplies. 

During  this  period,  which  began 
during  the  war  and  continued  for 
several  years  after  its  close,  namely 
until  1922,  relief  work  was  directed 
particularly  towards  meeting  the 
bodily  needs  of  the  war  blind  and 
their  vocational  training.  These 
endeavors  were  attended  with  entire 
success.  The  men  being  equipped 
to  re-enter  the  activities  of  life,  in 
part  by  aid  of  their  governments, 
were  enabled  in  large  measure  to 
earn  their  living  even  under  the 
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terrible  handicap  which  war  had 
inflicted. 

The  great  humane  work  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  having  thus  been 
practically  completed,  instead  of  dis¬ 
solving  as  did  nearly  every  other 
war  association,  we  sought  a  new 
field  for  rendering  aid  and  we  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  furnishing  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  literature  and  history 
books,  manuals  to  teach  trades  and 
music,  classes  and  books  to  teach 
the  blind  the  reading  of  Braille, 
games,  etc.,  was  the  wisest  and  best 
form  of  usefulness. 

Thus  the  American  Braille  Press 
came  into  being  as  the  result  of  the 
urgent  need  of  reading  matter  by 
the  men  who  lost  their  sight  in  the 
struggle  to  maintain  liberty;  but  it 
very  soon  became  evident  that  the 
duty  to  the  blind  was  not  limited  to 
these  sufferers;  in  short,  that  it 
extended  to  all  the  reading  blind, 
whether  they  had  fought  in  the 
Great  War  or  not — there  could  be 
no  distinction,  and  Resolutions 
extending  the  services  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  to  the  civilian  as  well  as 
the  war  blind,  were  duly  adopted. 

Trying  times  have  come  again. 
The  war  blind  of  1914-1918,  and 
particularly  the  French  blind,  have 
not  forgotten  what  has  been  done 
and  what  is  still  being  done  for  them 


by  the  American  Braille  Press  and 
their  very  gratitude  leads  them  to 
hope  that  our  help  and  assistance 
will  again  be  extended,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow  comrades  who 
will  be  deprived  of  sight  in  the 
course  of  this  war. 

This  is  their  plea: 

In  1919,  American  friends,  you 
helped  us  to  restore  our  ruins.  You 
rebuilt  our  villages  and  our  churches, 
and  wherever  consolation  was  need¬ 
ed  or  distress  called  for  relief,  you 
were  present.  In  this  new  war 
where  ideas,  principles  and  con¬ 
ception  of  the  world  are  in  conflict, 
will  you  not  support  those  who  have 
once  more  chosen  the  cause  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  liberty,  those  who  refuse  to 
admit  that  violence  must  rule  rela¬ 
tions  between  peoples;  those  who 
believe  to  the  end  that  evil  must 
not  dominate  the  world. 

If  you  believe,  as  is  borne  out  by 
the  facts,  that  we  are  opposed  to  a 
reign  of  lies  and  treason;  that  we 
suffer  keenly  in  our  hearts,  our 
minds  and  our  bodies  by  this  war, 
now  only  beginning  and  which  we 
never  desired;  that  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  we  have  accepted  all  that  such 
a  war  implies  in  order  that  peace 
and  equity  may  reign:  then  think 
of  11s. 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Captain  Edwin  Wagner, 
President  of  the  Association  of 
Polish  War  Blind  and  a  Deputy  to 
the  Polish  Diet,  who  was  killed  with 
all  his  family  during  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Warsaw. 

Captain  Wagner  was  the  official 
delegate  of  the  Polish  Government 


at  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  held  in  New  York  in 
i93i- 

We  also  understand  from  reliable 
sources  that  the  Printing  Plant 
founded  by  the  American  Braille 
Press  at  Warsaw  in  1931  at  the 
“Laternia”,  Zygmuntowska  9,  has 
been  completely  destroyed. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  no 
news  has  been  obtainable  as  to  the 
fate  or  whereabouts  of  our  friends 
Countess  Benoit  Tysckiewicz,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  W. 
Kepinski,  Vice-President  and  Rev. 
M.  Elizabeth  Czacka,  herself  blind 
and  founder  of  the  large  school  and 


institution  for  the  blind  at  Laski, 
near  Warsaw. 

Any  information  that  readers  of 
this  bulletin  can  supply  concerning 
the  above  personalities  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  the  American 
Braille  Press. 


TALKING  BOOKS  AND  INTERNATIONAL 

POSTAL  RATES 


The  Postal  Union  Congress,  re¬ 
cently  held  at  Buenos  Ayres,  adopted 
proposals  to  admit  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  post,  at  the  rate  of  postage 
applicable  to  literature  for  the  blind, 
sound  records  (i.e.  Talking  Book 
records)  intended  solely  for  the  use 
of  the  blind,  provided  they  are  sent 
by  or  addressed  to  an  officially 
recognised  institute  for  the  blind, 
and  to  extend  the  limit  of  weight 
of  packets  admissible  at  the  blind 
literature  rate  from  5  kilogrammes 
(11  lbs.)  to  7  kilogrammes  (15  lbs.). 

The  Congress  also  adopted  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  admit,  at  the  rate  of  postage 
applicable  to  literature  for  the  blind, 


plates  for  embossing  such  literature. 

These  decisions  will  take  effect  on 
July  1st,  1940,  the  date  on  which  the 
Postal  Union  Convention  of  Buenos 
Ayres  will  come  into  force.  They 
should  considerably  facilitate  the 
international  interchange  of  Talking 
Books  and  Braille  literature. 

This  important  measure  is  the 
result  of  close  cooperation  between 
leading  organizations  for  the  blind 
in  various  countries,  but  special 
appreciation  should  be  extended  to 
the  delegate  of  the  Postmaster 
General  in  the  United  States  and 
to  the  delegate  of  the  French 
Government. 


THE  FRIENDLY  VISITOR 


By  Gwen  Hardin,  Supervisor, 

Division  for  the  Blind, 

State  Department  of  Social  Security,  Olympia,  Washington. 


“ Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone .  ” 

Luke  4:4 


Our  social  security  laws  pro¬ 
vide  for  financial  assistance  to 
needy  blind  persons.  The  State 
of  Washington  is  fortunate  in 
having  legislation  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  liberal  to  carry  on  a  program 
in  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  vision,  as  well  as 
restoration  of  vision  where  it  is 
possible.  Also,  within  our  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  give  vocational 
aid  or  training  to  blind  persons 
who,  if  they  had  not  been  deprived 
of  their  eyesight  would  be  taking 
their  normal  place  in  industry. 

After  approximately  two  years 
of  operation  of  training  centers, 
it  has  been  possible  to  assist  a 
number  of  blind  persons  to  be 
self-supporting  through  home  in¬ 
dustry  efforts. 

Another  service  which  can  be 
given  to  the  blind  in  the  State 
of  Washington  is  that  of  home 
teaching  to  the  blind.  The  first 
responsibility  of  the  home  teacher 
is  to  assist  blind  persons  in  the 
enjoyment  of  normal  living  so  they 
can  go  about  their  ordinary  day-by¬ 


day  living.  Home  teaching  service 
is  available  in  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton  to  all  blind  persons,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  age  or  financial  status. 

But  there  are  characteristics  of 
blindness  which  no  legislation  or 
no  cash  grants  can  alleviate.  The 
loneliness  and  helplessness  that  too 
often  come  with  blindness,  are 
recognized  as  problems  which  a 
true  social  security  program  must 
combat.  In  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  this  realization  has  given  rise 
to  a  program  of  friendly  visiting. 

Friendly  visiting  means  exactly 
what  the  name  implies.  It  is  the 
friendly  visitor  who  assumes  the 
duties  which  make  the  blind  feel 
that  they  are  not  forgotten.  To 
be  effective,  the  relationship  of 
the  friendly  visitor  to  the  person 
visited  is  simple  and  natural.  Con¬ 
fidences  given  are  treated  as  those 
received  from  any  other  friend. 

The  basis  for  successful  service 
lies  in  the  cooperation  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  friendly  visitor  with  the  welfare 
department,  which  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  administering 
assistance  to  the  blind.  The  staff 
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visitor  and  the  volunteer  visitor 
offer  distinct  types  of  service.  The 
staff  worker,  in  addition  to  other 
duties,  accepts  and  assists  in  filling 
out  applications,  determines  eligi¬ 
bility  and  plans  with  the  applicant 
the  amount  which  is  needed  for 
his  care.  The  relationship  is  pro¬ 
fessional.  The  friendly  visitor  is 
not  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  this  phase  of  the  social  security 
program  in  any  way,  and  refers 
such  questions  to  the  staff  worker 
by  means  of  a  planned  report 
form. 

The  connecting  link  between  the 
friendly  visitor  and  the  welfare 
office  is  the  report  which  the 
friendly  visitor  is  requested  to  make 
out  and  submit  to  the  chairman 
of  the  friendly  visiting  committee. 
This  report  serves  several  valuable 
purposes.  If  friendly  visiting  is 
done  through  an  organized  group 
of  club  people,  it  is  the  friendly 
visitor’s  means  of  keeping  her  own 
committee  chairman  informed  of 
the  friendly  visiting  contacts  made; 
also,  it  is  the  means  of  sending 
information  to  the  welfare  office 
regarding  the  well-being  of  those 
persons  who  are  known  to  the 
welfare  office.  It  enables  the  office 
to  have  a  continuous  picture  of 
the  recipient  of  assistance  and  to 
act  directly  on  the  report.  The 
chairman  of  the  friendly  visiting 
group  finds  it  of  great  value  in 
organizing  the  work. 

Just  as  there  is  no  prescribed 
method  for  friendly  visitors,  so 
there  are  no  age  or  sex  limitations. 
Friendly  visiting  should  not  be 
restricted  to  only  those  receiving 
Public  Assistance  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  the  need  the  blind  have  for 
normal  life  and  normal  interests 
that  make  the  inclusion  in  the 
program  of  persons  of  all  ages 
— young,  middle-aged  and  the  aged 


themselves — necessary  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  really  to  achieve  its  goal 
— a  fair  substitute  for  family  life. 
Old  people  enjoy  the  company  of 
youth  as  well  as  those  of  their 
own  age,  and  in  many  cases  the 
youthful  visitor  may  be  able  to 
give  to  them  a  feeling  of  being 
wanted  that  others  cannot  supply. 
What  youth  can  contribute  to  older 
people  in  the  way  of  vivacity  and 
sincerity  should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  any  plan  of  friendly  visiting, 
it  is  effective  only  when  the  assign¬ 
ment  is  fitted  to  the  individual 
need.  The  friendly  visitor  has  no 
fixed  routine,  but  is  urged  to  do 
whatever  she  finds  necessary,  just 
as  she  would  for  anyone  in  whom 
she  has  a  friendly  interest.  There 
are  no  limitations  to  her  services. 
Broadly,  her  goal  is  to  assure  to 
the  blind  friend  a  part  in  commu¬ 
nity  life  and  community  interests, 
to  provide  opportunities  for  out¬ 
side  activities,  and  to  help  plan 
and  meet  the  small  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  of  everyday  existence. 

The  friendly  visitor  may  read 
to  these  friends  when  failing  eye¬ 
sight  has  deprived  them  of  the 
comfort  of  books  and  magazines. 
She  may  write  their  letters  to 
friends  and  relatives,  take  them 
for  automobile  rides,  arrange  for 
them  to  attend  church  or  lodge, 
help  them  with  their  hobbies,  and 
encourage  them  to  develop  hobbies. 
She  may  plan  parties  for  them 
and  assist  them  to  mingle  in  normal 
community  life.  The  friendly  vis¬ 
itor,  through  community  contacts, 
may  give  the  blind  new  feelings 
of  self-confidence  and  “belonging”. 

To  receive  a  card  on  birthdays 
or  holidays  from  a  friendly  visitor 
— to  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  church  on  Easter  morning — to 
find  that  some  one  cares  what 
happens  to  you — by  these  services 
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the  friendly  visitor  gives  to  the 
person  who  is  blind  tangible  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  as  an  individual 
still  counts.  No  legislation  or 
monthly  check  can  provide  this 
feeling  of  inner  warmth.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  the  genuine  responsiveness 
that  results  from  such  relationship 
more  than  compensates  the  friendly 
visitor  for  the  expenditure  of  time 
in  this  program. 

Services  which  the  friendly  visitor 
may  render  immediately  to  the 
blind  person  center  chiefly  on  the 
following  points: 

(1)  Reading  aloud. 

(2)  Writing  and  reading  letters,  this 
of  course  presupposes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  friendly  relationship 
with  the  blind  person  so  that  he 
will  not  resent  an  outsider  reading 
his  personal  correspondence. 

(3)  Assisting  blind  persons  in  getting 
to  and  from  clinics  for  eye  and 
other  health  treatment. 

(4)  Taking  blind  persons  for  walks 
— in  this  connection  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  visitor  should 
never  take  the  blind  person's  arm, 
but  should  let  the  blind  person 
take  the  friendly  visitor’s  arm. 
There  is  a  very  important  psycho¬ 
logical  reaction  to  this  which  the 
visitor  should  not  ignore  when 
dealing  with  the  blind  person. 
Also,  the  blind  person  can  better 
get  the  movement  of  the  visitor’s 
body  and  can  swing  along  with 
him  rather  than  have  the  feeling 
of  being  pushed  or  pulled  along 

• 

If  the  blind  person  has  not 
already  adjusted  himself  to  his 
blindness,  the  visitor  should  make 
it  a  special  point  to  build  word 
pictures  of  the  things  which  he 
sees  as  they  walk  along.  How¬ 
ever,  this  should  be  done  by  casual 
conversation  so  as  not  to  embarrass 
the  blind  person  or  make  it  apparent 
that  an  effort  is  made  to  describe 
interesting  sights. 


(5)  Friendly  visitors  should  remember 
that  blind  people  like  outings  and 
picnics  as  much  as  sighted  people, 
but  that  they  have  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enjoy  themselves  in  this 
way.  They  should  therefore  be 
given  these  opportunities  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  friendly  visitor. 

Because  totally  blind  persons  must 
depend  upon  their  sense  of  hearing 
they  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
voices.  Harsh  or  loud  voices  are 
very  wearing  upon  a  blind  person 
but  they  do  receive  great  enjoyment 
from  talking  with  persons  whose 
voices  are  pleasing  and  well  modu¬ 
lated. 

Do  not  treat  a  blind  person  as 
though  he  were  some  unusual  type 
of  individual  apart  from  normal 
human  beings  but  treat  him  as 
you  would  any  other  person  with 
whom  you  are  friendly.  Make  an 
effort  to  instill  the  desire  in  that 
person’s  mind  to  become  a  part 
of  the  normal  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  life  rather  than  setting  himself 
aside  and  getting  into  a  rut  by 
finally  coming  to  the  place  where 
he  considers  himself  as  a  different 
type  of  person  just  because  he 
has  been  deprived  of  his  eyesight. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  express 
a  right  attitude  better  than  the 
words  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson: 

“Happiness  comes  from  doing,  from 
exercising  one’s  creative  faculties, 
whatever  they  may  be;  and  he 
who  finds  ample  opportunity  for 
fundamental  expression  needs  no 
one’s  pity...  Don’t  pity  the  blind. 
The  don’t  want  your  pity,  and 
they  can’t  use  it  if  you  give  it 
to  them.  There  is  something  they 
want,  and  something  for  which 
they  have  a  right  to  ask — that 
is,  the  normal  spirit  you  are  willing 
to  extend  to  equals  everywhere. 
Cooperate  with  the  blind  man, 
and  you  will  both  be  stronger 
for  it.  Pity  him,  and  you  will 
both  be  weaker.  Pity  exhausts 
the  giver  and  demoralizes  the  recip- 

ien  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC 
TO  THE  BLIND 


By  M.  Remy  Clavers,  * 

Professor  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Young  Blind,  Paris. 


You  who  turn  the  control  button 
of  your  wireless  set  with  a  mechan¬ 
ical  gesture  whilst,  with  your  eyes, 
you  locate  the  exact  spot  on  the 
luminous  dial  where  is  placed  the 
broadcasting  station  which  you 
wish  to  hear,  have  you  ever  wonder¬ 
ed  how  a  blind  wireless  enthusiast 
proceeds  to  obtain  this  fine  adjust¬ 
ment  of  his  set?  Well,  if  he  cannot 
make  use  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  “magic  eye”,  at  least  he 
has  at  his  disposal  his  “magic  ear”. 
This  is  so  well  practised  as  to  permit 
of  his  obtaining  not  only  the  quality 
and  intensity  desired  but  also  to 
recognise  amongst  the  numerous 
broadcasting  stations  those  with 
which  he  is  familiar. 

This  spontaneous  recourse  to  the 
sense  of  hearing  we  notice  daily 
even  amongst  quite  young  blind 
pupils  and  that  explains,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  interest  which  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  showing  in  music,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  our  anxiety  to 


*  Blind. 


guide  them  in  this  art  whenever 
their  aptitude  reveals  to  us  the 
possibility. 

Moreover,  is  not  music  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  sound?  Is  it  not  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  manifestations 
of  thought,  one  of  the  most  noble 
forms  of  mental  activity? 

One  frequently  meets  people  who 
prefer  relative  obscurity  in  which, 
they  say,  they  more  fully  enjoy  the 
audition  of  a  musical  composition. 
The  blind,  who  are  not  disturbed  by 
those  things  which  attract  the  eye 
continually,  concentrate  all  their 
attention  on  what  they  hear  and 
also — I  may  say  in  passing  for 
I  shall  refer  to  it  again  later — on 
what  they  touch. 

The  art  of  conveying  musical 
knowledge  to  blind  children  does 
not  entail  the  use  of  any  special 
methods  ;  I  mean  books  on  theory 
or  other  appropriate  text  books. 
Scarcely  more,  on  commencing  the 
study,  than  a  slight  adaptation  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  rational  use 
of  Braille  Notation  together  with 
constant  exercise  of  the  memory,  the 
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important  role  of  which  will  retain 
the  attention. 

The  reading  of  music  in  Braille 
Notation,  even  the  most  compli¬ 
cated,  presents  no  difficulty  and 
more  than  one  sighted  child,  re¬ 
fractory  to  reading  simultaneously 
in  two  different  keys,  would  envy 
the  precision  of  our  system  of 
notation. 

Child  musicians,  do  not  complain. 
You  play  spontaneously  that  which 
you  read,  sometimes  with  difficulty, 
whereas  your  young  blind  friends, 
obliged  to  read  with  their  fingers, 
can  only  play  what  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory.  Our  young 
pianists  read  the  score  with  one  hand 
and  play  it  with  the  other  and, 
thus,  only  have  recourse  to  their 
memory,  which  is  sometimes  un¬ 
certain,  in  order  to  assemble  the 
two  hands.  As  for  the  instrumen¬ 
talists,  violinists  for  example,  any 
playing  is  impossible  to  them  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  the  memory. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  as  our  children  cannot  learn 
as  much  music  as  sighted  children 
can  read,  we  choose  those  musical 
scores  which  offer  the  highest  tech¬ 
nical  interest,  and  of  which  the  assim¬ 
ilation  by  the  memory  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  easily  accessible  to  young 
brains.  Moreover  we  frequently 
superintend  the  work  of  our  pupils 
to  whom  we  prefer  to  give  shorter 
lessons  in  order  to  guide  them 
constantly. 

One  can  easily  conceive,  under 
such  conditions,  that  the  memory 
of  the  blind,  cultivated  from  the 
outset  of  their  musical  studies,  devel¬ 
ops  prodigiously  and  acquires  a 
confidence  which  is  sometimes  aston¬ 
ishing.  One  of  our  prominent  pu¬ 
pils,  at  the  time  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  took  part  in  a  competition 
for  piano-playing  the  test  for  which 
was  to  produce  a  list  of  twenty-five 


pieces,  from  which  the  judges  chose 
those  which  they  desired  to  hear 
immediately.  The  list  submitted 
by  this  candidate  comprised  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  pieces. 

I  believe  that  this  teacher  actually 
advised  him  to  eliminate  a  certain 
number  which  he  judged  superfluous 
fearing  no  doubt  that  the  judges 
would  not  have  the  patience  to 
examine  completely  such  a  long  list. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the 
playing  of  keyboard  instruments, 
as  well  as  string  instruments,  re¬ 
quires  considerable  manual  skill. 
In  many  cases  of  sighted  students 
visual  control  lends  security  and 
confidence  to  the  movements;  the 
blind  rely  on  the  touch.  But  that 
is  not  always  sufficient;  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  our  children  acquire  little 
by  little  an  exact  notion  of  dis¬ 
tances,  whether  on  the  keyboard,  or 
for  the  direction  of  the  bow. 

Let  me  cite  an  example:  Young 
pianists  who  can  see  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  watch  not  only  the  key¬ 
board,  but  also  their  fingers  at  the 
moment  when  they  press  the  keys: 
this  denotes,  in  the  culprits,  a  lack 
of  touch  confidence.  Our  children 
have  not  the  facility  of  this  visual 
control  which  is  as  harmful  as  it  is 
easy.  At  the  commencement  the 
less  clever  pupils  are  lacking  in  assur¬ 
ance  and  show  a  tendency  to  fidg¬ 
et;  later,  and  little  by  little,  with 
the  help  of  the  will,  a  knowledge  of 
the  keyboard  is  conveyed  to  their 
hands,  intervals  are  exactly  con¬ 
ceived  and  soon  we  see  their  efforts 
rewarded.  It  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  certain  children,  natu¬ 
rally  dexterous  with  their  hands, 
acquire  ease  and  assurance  without 
difficulty. 

What  is  this  element  of  confi¬ 
dence  which  supports  and  encour¬ 
ages  our  pupils  in  their  efforts?  It 
is  the  teaching  which  they  receive 
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from  a  professor  who  is  himself 
blind,  who  has  practised  for  himself 
the  methods  which  he  recommends, 
having  surmounted  all  similar  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  finding  himself  in 
consequence  better  able  than  any¬ 
body  to  appreciate  the  reactions  of 
the  pupil  confided  to  him.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  reasoning  of 
the  child  which  is  just  about  this — 
“Why  should  I  not  do  as  well  as  my 
teacher  has  done?  he  does  not  see 
any  more  than  I  do.” 

I  cannot  attempt  to  explain  in 
detail  all  our  particular  methods. 
If  it  is  a  matter  of  a  piano  lesson,  in 
the  course  of  which  we  must  show 
the  pupil  how  his  hand  should  be 
placed,  how  he  should  perform  move¬ 
ments  of  the  wrist  and  forearm, 
then  the  child  is  encouraged  to 
touch  our  arm  or  hand;  we  also 
teach  him  to  touch  in  a  suitable 
manner  and  I  mean  by  that  to 
touch  lightly  but  firmly. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  demonstrating 
to  a  child  who  is  commencing  to 
study  the  violin  how  to  hold  his 
bow,  the  surest  method  is  to  make 
him  touch  our  hand  arranged  in  a 
suitable  manner  to  hold  the  bow 
and  to  ensure  above  everything  else 
that  the  pupil  realizes  the  position 
of  the  fingers.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  in  the  course  of  lessons 
we  proceed  in  a  similar  way  in  all 
cases  where  it  would  suffice,  when 
sitting  down  to  the  keyboard  or 
taking  up  an  instrument,  to  say  to  a 
sighted  pupil:  “Look,  this  is  how 
you  should  proceed”. 

Amongst  orchestral  instruments, 
the  harp  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
which  does  not  seem  easily  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  blind.  Yet  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  rare  trials  which 
have  been  made  are  conclusive. 

As  for  wind  instruments,  they 
have  been  taught  regularly,  often 
with  success,  until  considerations  of 


a  practical  nature  caused  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  classes  for  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  a  few  years  ago. 

The  instruction  which  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  actually  receiving  com¬ 
prises  chiefly:  the  piano  which  is, 
if  I  may  say  so,  the  instrumental 
basis;  the  organ,  to  which  I  shall 
presently  give  the  important  place 
which  it  its  due.  Amongst  orches¬ 
tral  instruments,  the  violin  and  also 
the  ’cello. 

As  soon  as  their  knowledge  of 
tonic  sol-fa  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced,  students  commence  the 
study  of  harmony  which  is  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  improvisation  at  the 
organ  as  it  is  to  musical  composition. 
This  preparatory  work  completed, 
our  young  folks  enter  the  organ 
class  and,  as  is  probably  well  known, 
the  most  capable  of  them  will  seek 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  their  assiduous  work  as 
well  as  their  talent. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
the  examinations  for  the  advanced 
classes  of  music,  are  judged  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  at  the  Conservatoire  who  do 
not  dissimulate  the  interest  they 
take  in  our  work  and  the  results 
obtained.  It  is  not  a  rare  occur¬ 
rence  that  one  of  our  pupils  sits  for 
the  examinations,  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess,  in  piano,  string  instrument, 
organ  and  composition. 

The  well-earned  reputation  which 
blind  organists  enjoy,  in  Paris  as 
well  as  the  provinces,  is  due  largely 
to  their  profound  knowledge  of 
Gregorian  music  as  well  as  to  their 
dilligent  attendance  at  religious  ser¬ 
vices  sung  by  themselves  and 
accompanied  on  the  organ  by  each 
of  them  in  turn.  This  directed 
training,  if  I  may  express  myself 
thus,  ensures  for  our  future  organ¬ 
ists  and  precentors  or  leaders  a 
large  measure  of  professional  secur¬ 
ity.  At  the  principal  religious  fetes, 
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the  works  of  both  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  composers,  rendered  by  the 
mixed  choir  thus  constituted,  en¬ 
hances  the  musical  culture  of  these 
young  artists.  At  our  quarterly 
concerts  the  choir  also  renders 
secular  compositions  taken  from 
various  periods  of  musical  art. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  concerts 
I  would  like  to  add  that  the  class  for 
string  orchestra  also  has  its  place 
in  these  auditions. 

Finally,  we  endeavor  to  ensure 
that  our  older  pupils  benefit;  as  far 
as  possible,  by  the  numerous  musi¬ 
cal  manifestations  of  which  Paris  is 
the  center;  gramophone  records  and 
the  radio  play  an  important  part  in 
the  completion  of  this  training. 

To  close  this  short  expose  of  our 
musical  training,  I  would  point  out 
that,  during  their  last  years  of 
study,  our  young  folks,  after  being 
taught  the  musical  notation  used  by 
sighted  people,  which  until  then  has 
been  of  no  use  to  them,  are  practised, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  professor, 
in  the  art  of  teaching  the  piano  or 
violin  to  sighted  children.  These 
young  pupil-teachers  thus  acquire 
confidence  and  have  every  facility 
for  putting  into  practice  the  advice 
which  is  given  to  them. 

Some  of  our  pupils  sit  for  the 
examination  to  qualify  them  for  the 
certificate  of  aptitude  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  singing,  which,  later  on,  will 
permit  them  to  teach  in  scholastic 
institutions  both  official  and  private. 

In  the  course  of  this  brief  expose 
one  will  have  been  able  to  judge  that 
nothing  is  neglected  which  could 
stimulate  their  ardour  and  to  sus¬ 
tain  our  young  people  in  their 


efforts  to  utilise  their  talents  to  the 
best  advantage. 

In  conclusion  I  should  have  liked 
to  mention  the  numerous  successes 
obtained  at  the  Conservatoire  by 
the  blind,  notably  during  the  last 
half-century.  The  limited  space  at 
my  disposal  obliges  me,  with  regret, 
to  refer  to  three  artists  only. 

Let  me  evoke  first  of  all  the 
memory  of  the  Master,  Louis  Vierne, 
suddenly  wrested  from  his  art  in 
the  tragic  circumstances  which  the 
entire  musical  press  related.  Vierne 
was  a  brilliant  scholar  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion  Nationale  de  Paris  and  the 
eminent  position  which  he  occupied 
as  organist,  professor  and  composer, 
did  not  prevent  his  acknowledging 
the  merits  of  the  teaching  he  receiv¬ 
ed  at  our  school  to  which  he  always 
remained  profoundly  devoted. 

Following  the  example  of  the 
most  famous  Masters,  Andre  Mar- 
chal,  organist  at  the  church  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Paris,  and 
professor  at  the  Institution  Natio¬ 
nale  de  Paris,  has,  for  the  second 
time,  in  the  course  of  an  important 
series  of  concerts  in  America,  en¬ 
hanced  the  prestige  of  the  French 
Organ  School. 

Finally,  an  unprecedented  suc¬ 
cess,  M.  Gaston  Litaize,  was  awarded 
in  July  last,  the  second  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome.  Following  on  many  awards 
from  the  Conservatoire,  this  new 
achievement,  due  to  incessant  effort 
seconded  by  an  indomitable  will, 
does  great  honor  to  this  young 
artist  and  proves  once  again  that 
blindness  cannot  impede  the  reali¬ 
sation  of  the  highest  ambitions  of 
human  thought. 
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Many  problems  concerning  the 
blind  are  at  present  under  discussion. 
That  of  their  protection  on  the 
public  highway  is  daily  attracting 
more  attention  and  a  certain  amount 
of  research  has  recently  been  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  subject. 

The  primary  object  of  the  insti¬ 
gators  was  to  facilitate  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  on  the  roadway 
and  to  protect  them  from  accidents. 

There  is  a  moral  and  psychological 
side  to  the  question,  which  we 
believe  to  be  more  important  than 
any  other  and  we  venture  to  put 
forward  some  suggestions  which  we 
believe  to  be  good. 

* 

*  * 

Primarily  let  us  note  that  the 
suggestions  already  presented  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  blind  on 


the  public  highway  have  given  rise, 
among  the  blind,  to  objections 
which  we  cannot  ignore. 

Obviously,  all  blind  people  desire 
to  be  protected  against  obstacles  and 
difficulties  on  the  road,  and  to  be 
able  to  move  about  with  ease  in  the 
crowd  of  passers-by,  to  circulate 
without  danger;  but  there  are  some 
who  have  an  intense  dislike  to 
attracting  public  attention.  Many 
prefer  to  follow  their  path  unosten¬ 
tatiously,  pass  unnoticed  and  dissim¬ 
ulate  their  infirmity. 

For  some,  the  revelation  of  their 
physical  inferiority  is  an  acute 
source  of  suffering.  We  know  others 
to  whom  this  appears  in  the  light  of 
a  moral  degradation;  a  loss  of  social 
prestige. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules. 
These  are  obviously  exceptions,  but 
they  serve  to  support  this  observa¬ 
tion:  the  wearing  of  a  distinctive 
insignia  for  the  blind  is  a  measure 
which  will  never  receive  unanimous 
approval.  And  that  brings  us  back 
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to  the  only  problem  to  be  solved: 
simply  “The  Protection  of  the 
Blind”. 

* 

*  * 

One  fact  holds  our  attention.  To 
assure  bodily  security  in  the  milieu 
in  which  he  moves,  even  when  this 
latter  is  familiar  to  him,  the  blind 
man  discovered  long  ago  the  most 
simple  and  the  surest  means. 

To  explore  the  ground  on  which 
he  is  walking,  clear  his  way  and 
avoid  obstacles,  the  blind  person 
makes  use  of  the  most  ordinary 
object  possible:  that  is  a  cane. 

Rudimentary  or  elaborate,  the 
cane  is  universally  adopted  by  all 
non-seeing  people  as  a  first  means  of 
protection. 

Even  when  he  carries  an  armlet  or 
placard  to  call  attention  to  himself, 
the  blind  man  still  makes  use  of  his 
cane  as  a  means  of  guarantee  against 
the  dangers  of  obscurity.  Thanks 
to  it  his  horizon  widers,  the  veil  is 
torn,  the  prison  opens.  It  is  no 
longer  the  legendary  sign  of  com¬ 
passion,  it  is  an  instrument  of  phys¬ 
ical  independence.  But  to  turn  it 
into  a  symbol  of  social  emancipation 
needed  but  a  thought.  A  French 
woman,  a  woman  of  heart,  initiated 
the  idea  with  as  much  appropri¬ 
ateness  as  delicacy. 

Eight  years  ago,  as  a  symbol  of 
light,  the  white  cane  entered  the 
twilight  of  the  blind  as  a  new  star 
appears  on  the  firmament. 

With  one  accord,  all  the  French 
blind  blessed  it  as  the  precursor  of 
their  freedom  in  the  world. 

Since  then  it  has  crossed  frontiers 
and  oceans  and  conquered  conti¬ 
nents. 

Furthermore,  thousands  of  men 
who  were  not  aware  of  our  existence, 
neglected  us,  disdained  us  perhaps, 


have  learned  to  know  us.  Having 
noticed  us  they  have  sought  to 
understand  us.  Little  by  little,  a 
feeling  of  solicitude  has  replaced  in 
their  minds  a  feeling  of  detestable 

pity- 

Render  unto  Caesar  that  which  is 
Caesar’s.  Thanks  to  the  good  gen¬ 
ius  of  Mademoiselle  Guilly  d’Her- 
bemont,  another  step  forward  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  world,  of 
which  the  blind  are  the  beneficiaries. 

* 

*  * 


Why  is  it  that  the  noblest  senti¬ 
ments  require  to  be  cultivated  peri¬ 
odically,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
domestic  plants,  each  Spring,  have 
need  to  be  fertilized? 

While  still  evoking  sympathy  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  white  cane 
of  the  blind  already  begins  to  pass 
unnoticed  on  the  sidewalk,  where  the 
crowd  hastens  about  its  pursuits  of 
business  and  pleasure. 

It  would  soon  become  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  generations  which 
did  not  witness  its  inception,  if  we 
could  not  preserve  its  character  of 
novelty,  if  we  were  not  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  from  time  to  time  the  miracle  of 
its  creation. 

It  is  to  this  object  that  since  1935 
the  Federation  Nationale  des 
Aveugles  Frangais  has  devoted  its 
attention. 

On  its  initiative  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  1937,  authorized  the 
organization  of  the  first  White 
Cane  Day. 

The  manifestation  consists, 
throughout  the  country,  of  the  sale 
of  miniature  white  canes.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  destined  to  finance  the 
budgets  of  all  the  blind  organizations 
adhering  to  the  central  committee, 
under  whose  authority  the  event  is 
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arranged.  Thus,  periodically,  in  a 
symbolic  manifestation,  the  White 
Cane  of  the  Blind  is  brought  promi¬ 
nently  to  the  fore,  and  revived  in 
the  minds  of  the  public. 

* 

*  * 


But,  one  will  say,  all  this  is  only  of 
a  material  order,  sentimental  at  the 
most. 

In  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  in 
the  street,  the  sale  of  badges  has 
little  signification  beyond  that  of  a 
collection  for  the  benefit  of  some 
good  work. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  from  a  moral 
point  of  view  that  the  National 
White  Cane  Day  presents  its  real 
interest. 

Who  will  maintain  that  the  offer 
to  passers-by,  by  an  accredited 
representative,  of  a  symbolic  badge, 
is  not  a  form  of  publicity  for  the 
institution  for  the  benefit  of  which 
it  is  effected?  And  who  will  deny 
that  the  donation  tendered  is  not 
spontaneously  inspired  by  it.  The 
psychological  factor  appears  here 
forcibly. 

For  intelligent  and  farseeing  wel¬ 
fare  workers  for  the  blind,  the 
National  White  Cane  Day  assumes 
its  real  significance.  It  is  not  only 
a  lucrative  manifestation  for  the 
budgets  of  the  institutions.  It  is  a 
work  of  education  and  a  means  of 
bringing  it  before  the  public. 

How  many  people  to  whom  blind¬ 
ness  always  has  its  appeal  but  whose 
modest  means  do  not  permit  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  would  be  deprived  of 
aiding  the  blind  if,  on  a  certain  day, 
the  purchase  of  a  miniature  white 
cane  did  not  give  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  a  generous  gesture? 
Therefore,  thanks  to  this  National 
Day,  the  whole  country  assists  in  the 


resurrection  of  the  magic  white  stick 
and  contributes  to  the  work  of 
redemption  undertaken  for  those  of 
its  children  whom  darkness  holds  in 
slavery. 

* 

*  * 


Bearer  of  light  in  the  path  of  the 
blind  where,  since  1931,  it  has  shed 
its  benevolent  radiance,  the  white 
cane  now  becomes  one  of  the  em¬ 
blems  of  solidarity. 

Why  should  we  not  forthwith 
incorporate  it  in  a  coat-of-arms  for 
international  welfare  work  for  the 
blind? 

Not  only  on  a  national  basis  but 
also  on  a  universal  one,  two  incen¬ 
tives  prompt  us  in  this  task. 

First,  the  necessity  for  reserving 
the  use  of  the  White  Cane  to  blind 
persons  exclusively.  Second,  the 
opportunity  of  utilizing  the  National 
White  Cane  Days  as  a  means  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  blind  welfare  institutions. 

On  the  first  point,  it  will  suffice  to 
note  that  the  unrestricted  purchase 
of  white  canes  from  the  shops  would 
permit  of  anybody  securing  such 
advantages  of  the  public  highway  as 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  blind. 
A  regulation  to  this  effect  should  be 
secured  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

On  the  second  point  it  is  also 
superfluous  to  elaborate  to  any 
extent. 

A  determined  effort  should  be 
made  to  establish  an  entente  cor- 
diale  between  institutions  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Already  in  1931, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  American 
Braille  Press,  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  New  York  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  world  council  to 
this  end.  But  the  idea  was  not  yet 
ripe. 
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The  difficulties  which  arose  at 
that  time  concerning  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  world  council  have  now 
disappeared  and,  further,  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  may  now  be  found. 

There  is  indeed  no  reason  why,  in 
all  countries  as  in  France,  the 
“white  cane”  insignia  should  not  be 
utilized  as  a  means  of  financing  the 
budget  of  the  local  institutions. 

A  small  levy  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  National  White  Cane  Day  would 
suffice  to  sustain  the  funds  of  an 
international  council  having  for  its 
object  the  coordination  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  public  and  private  wel¬ 
fare  work  for  the  blind. 

Interested  as  they  are  in  the 
successful  issue  of  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  the  unions  of  the  blind  in 
each  country  should  find  it  an  easy 
task  to  take  the  necessary  initiative. 

As  promoter,  at  the  New  York 
Congress,  of  an  International  Feder¬ 


ation  of  Unions  for  the  Blind,  I 
cannot  over-emphasize  the  advice 
given  at  that  time  that  the  Unions 
should  give  proof  of  their  faculties 
of  realization  and  of  their  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

* 

As  always,  the  sceptical  will  not 
fail  to  say  that  this  is  but  a  vision. 
Yet,  I  remain  convinced  that  the 
adoption  of  the  White  Cane  as  an 
international  badge  for  the  blind 
could  materially  help  their  cause. 

May  all  those  who  are  today  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  world  contribute  to 
making  the  White  Cane  a  symbol  of 
light  for  eyes  that  are  closed,  a 
reminder  for  eyes  that  can  see,  and 
an  emblem  of  social  uplift  as  well  as 
a  means  of  protection  for  the  blind 
of  the  world. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Braille  Press,  Inc. 
598,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

.  Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  the  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


SIMULATION  OF  BAD  SIGHT 

IN  CHILDREN 


By  Doctor  Rene  Brehat 


In  the  course  of  thirteen  years  of 
ophthalmic  practice  I  have  noticed 
about  fifteen  cases  of  simulation  of 
bad  sight  in  children — and  still 
another  today  which  may  be  added 
to  this  anthology  of  infantile  mytho¬ 
mania. 

This  visual  pretence  is  somewhat 
curious  and  is  very  characteristic. 
It  requires  the  knowledge  and  atten¬ 
tion — not  only  of  the  eye-specialists, 
who  have  certainly  met  with  and 
checked  it — but  also  that  of  child 
specialists,  general  practitioners, 
those  responsible  for  the  education 
of  children  and,  more  generally, 
everybody  interested  in  psychology. 

The  narrative  seldom  varies. 

“I  have  brought  my  child  to  you, 
Doctor,  he  cannot  see  in  class.” 

The  pupil  is  placed  on  a  chair  at 
five  metres  from  the  character 
board.  The  large  letters  are  read 
eagerly.  Suddenly,  about  half-way 
down  the  board,  after  a  furtive 
glance  towards  the  doctor,  the  child 
refuses  point-blank  to  continue  the 
reading. 

“I  cannot  see  any  more  Sir.” 

This  furtive  glance,  this  categor¬ 
ical  breaking  away,  form  two  sup¬ 
positions.  You  have  a  third.  In 
recommencing  (the  child  has  already 
forgotten),  the  break-away,  though 


remaining  quite  decided,  does  not 
happen  at  the  same  line  on  the 
board. 

You  go  into  the  dark-room,  test 
with  instruments,  the  examination 
of  their  depths  reveals  that  the  eyes 
are  perfectly  normal.  You  return 
to  the  character  board.  Without 
a  word  you  adjust  a  trial  frame  on 
the  nose  of  the  child.  Impressively 
you  wipe  a  plain  glass  which  you 
place  before  the  right  eye,  and  then 
another  glass,  also  plain,  which  you 
place  before  the  left  eye.  Then, 
brusquely  and  in  a  commanding  yet 
negligent  manner,  you  exclaim: 

“Now  that  you  have  glasses, 
read.” 

The  child  reads  everything  precip¬ 
itately. 

Age  of  the  child:  9  to  14  years. 
At  an  early  school  age,  the  case  is 
exceptional;  older  it  is  rare. 

Sex  of  the  child:  no  galantry  here; 
records  speak  for  themselves;  I 
endorse  the  opinion  of  M.  Guerin  and 
M.  Liege;  nine  times  in  ten,  feminine; 
therefrom  you  may  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  I  leave  you  to  them. 

The  child  is  pretending.  Why? 
Let  us  make  some  hypotheses. 

Here  we  are  rather  outside  the 
usual  cases  of  ocular  simulation 
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where  injured  people  and  those 
drawing  pensions  seek  to  deceive  for 
financial  gain. 

Is  it  laziness ?  I  do  not  think  so, 
for  in  that  case  the  simulator  would 
continue  to  say:  “I  cannot  see” — 
even  with  glasses. 

A  child  simultates  for  love  of  the 
art:  essential  lie.  To  make  herself 
interesting;  to  be  made  a  fuss  of: 
vanity.  To  have  glasses  like  so- 
and-so,  one  of  her  comrades:  envy. 
To  be  more  pleasingly  in  the  fashion: 
affectation  (modern  affectation,  for  I 
should  be  very  curious  to  know  if  my 
fellow-occulists  of  long  experience 
met  with  similar  cases  thirty  years 
ago?). 

These  are  my  hypotheses.  This  is 
how  I  try  to  explain  them.  I  do  not 
affirm  anything.  The  soul  of  the 
child,  especially  when  feminine,  is  so 
very  complex!... 

The  child  is  simulating.  Line  of 
conduct?  There  are  two  ways  of 
proceeding. 

First  method  (I  used  to  practise  it 
formerly)  ;  the  truth. 

‘'Madame,  your  little  girl  is  lying. 
She  sees  perfectly.  She  has  no  need 
of  glasses.  Pay  my  fee  and  depart 
in  peace  without  going  near  the 
chemist  or  the  optician. 

The  reactions  of  the  mothers  were 
varied.  The  woman  of  the  modest 
classes  promptly  scolded  her  off¬ 
spring  and,  when  opening  her  purse, 
often  gave  her  a  covert  smack.  The 
fashionable  woman  (nuance)  pursed 
her  lips;  secretly  vexed  that  I  sus¬ 
pected  her  progeny  of  so  much 
baseness  or  that  I  had  dared  to 
inform  her  of  my  discovery.  There¬ 
upon  the  family  ceased  to  be  my 
patients. 

The  reaction  of .  the  child:  sulky 
silence.  Away  from  your  influence 
the  duplicity  is  very  likely  to  be 
continued.  Such  characters  are  so 


formed  that  the  pupil  will  persist  in 
this  pretence,  more  often  accentuat¬ 
ing  it  from  resentment. 

Second  Method  (the  one  I  now 
employ):  meet  guile  with  guile. 

“Madame,  it  is  very  trifling...  a 
passing  weakness...  As  you  observe 
for  yourself,  the  child  can  see  with 
the  aid  of  slightly  corrective  glasses... 
is  that  not  so,  young  lady?  (imme¬ 
diate  acquiescence)...  moreover  it  is 
probable  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  glasses...  Come 
back  and  see  me  again  in  about  four 
or  six  months. 

Two  convex  glasses  of  one  half 
diopter  (which  facilitate  adaptation) 
or  two  neutral  glasses. . .  Six  months 
later,  the  little  girl  who  wanted 
glasses  no  longer  wants  them.  She 
will  be  tired  of  the  thing  which  she 
formerly  coveted.  Possession  dulls 
desire.  The  optical  toy  once  obtain¬ 
ed  soon  loses  its  glamour,  becomes 
heavier  and  heavier  on  her  nose,  will 
be  abandoned,  devoid  of  all  fasci¬ 
nation,  to  the  limbo  of  discarded 
dolls.  The  little  deceiver  will  agree 
quite  spontaneously  when  she  comes 
back  to  see  me  that  she  sees  quite 
well  with  the  naked  eye. 


Let  us  adopt  the  second  method. 
Let  us  be  dupes.  Let  us  appear 
stupid...  The  child  will  perhaps 
persuade  herself  that  she  embarrass¬ 
ed  us  and  that  we  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  matter...  For  a 
few  months,  let  us  prescribe  glasses 
to  those  patients  who,  we  know,  do 
not  effectively  need  them.  The 
child  will  be  satisfied.  The  parents 
will  be  satisfied.  The  optician  will 
be  satisfied.  And  our  conscience 
will  be  satisfied.  We  shall  not  have 
cured  a  real  case  of  amblyopia  but 
we  shall  have  cured,  at  little  cost,  a 
strange  but  trivial  infantile  mental 
derangement  incidental  to  modern 
times. 
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EDITORIAL 


It  is  an  axiom  of  modern  warfare 
that  each  person  should  accept 
the  work  assigned  to  him,  in  the 
towns  as  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  duties  differ,  but  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  carry  them  out  is  the 
same.  Each  must  pay  his  share 
of  the  ransom.  Despite  the  inevi¬ 
table  train  of  distress,  destruction 
and  bereavement,  therein  lies  the 
real  grandeur. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war 
people  looked  for  sensational  news: 
not  receiving  it,  they  could  not 
understand  this  “phoney  war". 
Now  they  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  sometimes  more  courage  is 
called  for  to  “carry  on"  quietly 
than  to  do  heroic  deeds. 


Be  that  as  it  may,  the  blind 
of  the  new  war  are  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance.  Their  num¬ 
bers  are  yet  smah,  it  is  true,  but 
already  there  are  some.  Unfortuna¬ 
tely  this  is  but  a  commencement 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  and  more 
especially  of  institutions  such  as 
our  own,  to  make  every  effort 
to  help  them  to  bear  the  terrible 
moral  distress  resulting  from  the 
shock  of  their  loss  of  sight  and 
the  realization,  progressive  but  how 
hard  to  bear,  of  their  new  situation. 
This  time  the  experience  gained 
in  the  Great  War  should  serve 
if  not  to  ward  off  at  least  to  lessen 
the  shocks  and  discouragements 
which  are  bound  to  come  to  those 
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Braille  Teacher  (i). 


Braille  Teacher  (2). 


who  are  stricken.  This  past  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  the  importance, 
to  an  adult  precipitated  into  dark¬ 
ness,  of  having  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  a  means  of  escape  and 
reacquiring  an  independence  which, 
while  relative,  is  very  precious. 
And  this  means  is  reading;  reading 
in  relief  of  course.  How  many  of 
the  blind  from  the  Great  War 


complain  to  this  day  that  this 
part  of  their  reeducation  was  in¬ 
complete?  They  learned  one  or 
several  handicrafts,  but  few  have 
continued  to  exercise  them.  Indo¬ 
lence,  difficulties,  loss  of  strength, 
large  pensions — all  played  their  part! 
But  if  the  men  had  been  system¬ 
atically  taught  to  read  in  Braille, 
what  independence  and  what  dis- 
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traction  would  be  theirs!  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  means  at 
their  disposal  were  often  far  from 
suitable  and  the  consequence  was 
that  many  became  disheartened — 
very  many. 

Strong  in  the  experience  they 
have  acquired,  the  American  Braille 
Press  has  perfected,  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  a  series  of  simple 
apparatuses,  well  thought  out  and 
graduated,  which  should  make  it 
possible  for  any  man  who  really 


That  is  why  we  thought  that  a  very 
simple  apparatus  would  facilitate 
enormously  the  task  of  each  of  them. 
This  apparatus  invented  by  the 
American  Braille  Press  offers  the 
possibility  to  the  professor,  be  he 
sighted  or  blind,  of  placing  himself 
opposite  the  pupil  without  hamper¬ 
ing  him  in  any  way.  The  same  letter 
repeated  automatically  under  each 
finger  makes  for  great  rapidity,  as 
some  of  the  pupils  are  more  sensitive 
in  one  hand  than  the  other.  Also 


Chinese  checkers  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Blind. 


wishes  to  do  so,  to  learn  to  read 
easily  and  without  much  effort. 

The  poor  sense  of  touch  manifest 
in  certain  people  who  have  become 
blind  at  adult  age  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  which  has  to  be 
overcome  in  order  to  teach  them 
the  Braille  alphabet.  They  also 
experience,  at  the  outset,  a  certain 
amount  of  dificulty  in  following  the 
line.  Moreover  sighted  professors 
de  not  always  succeed  immediately 
in  locating  the  letter  announced  and 
placing  the  finger  of  the  pupil 
thereon. 


this  way  of  proceeding  allows  of 
the  two  hands  being  trained  at  the 
same  time,  and  this  facilitates  the 
progress  considerably  when  one 
passes  on  to  the  reading  of  books. 

Finally,  when  a  blind  professor 
is  not  available,  the  apparatus 
enables  a  sighted  professor  to  give 
a  lesson  in  Braille  even  without 
knowing  it  himself  ;  this  on  account 
of  perfect  synchronisation  and  auto¬ 
matic  indication  of  the  letters  in 
Braille  and  ordinary  characters  given 
by  the  apparatus. 


L’UNION 

DE S  AVEUGLES  DE  GUERRE 

(UNION  OF  FRENCH  WAR  BLIND) 


By  Albert  Conan,  President.  * 


To  you,  Friends  in  America,  who 
take  an  interest  in  our  war  wounded; 
to  you  who  come  in  large  numbers 
to  visit  France.  I  address  these  few 
lines. 

In  one  of  the  most  animated 
quarters  of  Paris,  near  the  Place  de 
la  Trinite,  can  be  seen  over  a  porch 
in  the  rue  Blanche  these  words: 

UNION 

DES  AVEUGLES  DE  GUERRE 

There,  indeed,  is  to  be  found  an 
institution  for  the  mutilated.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  an  association 
having  more  than  two  thousand 
members;  that  is  to  say  all  of  the 
War  Blind  of  France. 

This  association  was  created  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  War,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1918,  whilst  the  sound  of  the 
Armistice  bugle  was  still  re-echoing. 
It  constituted,  in  France,  the  first 
group  of  so-called  specialized  asso¬ 
ciations  gathering  together  those 
who,  struck  down  by  the  same 


*  Blind. 


wounds,  had  the  same  sentiments, 
the  same  aspirations.  The  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  association  were  brought 
to  bear  on  all  the  circumstances 
incidental  to  the  lives  of  the  War 
Blind.  Not  only  did  it  concern 
itself  with  the  individual  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  its  members,  and  of  their 
families,  by  various  means  from  care 
in  sickness  to  the  creation  of  family 
homes,  but  it  has  exerted  every 
possible  effort  to  obtain  from  the 
Authorities  the  special  legislation 
which  governs  them  and  ensures 
their  existence.  To  this  was  finally 
added  technical  activities,  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  work,  read  and  amuse 
themselves. 

This  work  of  slow  and  patient 
effort  was  carried  out  with  the  calm 
and  dignity  of  a  scrupulous  con¬ 
science,  having  in  view  the  welfare  of 
all.  It  secured  many  friends  for  the 
Union  of  French  War  Blind  whose 
support  contributes  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise. 

In  connection  with  the  invaluable 
help  which  has  been  accorded,  we 
would  mention  with  respect  and 
gratitude  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  A. 


Headquarters  of  the  Union  des  Aveugles  de  Guerre 
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Kessler,  who  was  the  first  to  give  to 
the  Union  des  Aveugles  de  Guerre 
the  generous  support  which  enabled 
it  to  live  and  develop.  We  might 
mention  also  numerous  American 
notabilities,  and  in  particular 
Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Braille  Press, 
Honorary  President  of  the  Comite 
Frangais  du  Livre  Parle ,  and  well 
known  philanthropist  whom  the 
War  Blind  have  learned  to  love  and 
venerate  as  one  of  their  friends  who 
understands  the  ordeal  of  those  who 
live  only  in  the  shadow  of  memories. 

The  House  for  the  War  Blind  in 
the  rue  Blanche  was  inaugurated  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1936  by  M.  Albert 
Lebrun,  President  of  the  French 


Republic  and  Honorary  President  of 
the  Association.  This  was  a  great 
gala  day  for  those  who  witnessed  the 
realization  at  last  of  the  “Home” 
long  dreamed  of,  which  became  the 
center  of  their  activities  as  an  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  club  where  they  love 
to  congregate. 

It  is  a  cheerful  place.  The  con¬ 
stant  seeking  to  do  that  which  may 
be  useful  or  agreable  to  our  comrades 
keeps  it  very  much  alive.  It  is 
situated  between  a  court  and  a 
garden,  the  noises  of  the  Big  City  do 
not  penetrate  beyond  its  porch. 
The  whole  atmosphere  is  calm,  wel¬ 
coming,  restful;  it  is  light,  spacious, 
and  has  large  windows,  flower  deck¬ 
ed  balconies  and  terraces  which  give 


U.A.G.  Garden  side. 
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it  an  attractive  aspect.  In  the 
garden  are  beautiful  trees,  preserved 
by  a  miracle  in  the  heart  of  Paris, 
which  lend  their  shade  to  a  lawn  on 
to  which  a  large  veranda  opens. 

In  this  Home  everything  is  studied 
for  the  amenities  of  the  Blind  and 
their  families  who,  in  passing 
through  Paris,  have  at  their  disposal 
more  than  forty  beautiful  rooms 
fitted  up  with  every  modern  com¬ 
fort.  Bachelors  or  those  without 
family  can  have  their  meals  there. 
There  are  salons,  playrooms  for  the 
children,  a  library  including  various 
works  in  Braille  and  a  room  for 
demonstrations  of  the  Talking  Book, 
a  large  restaurant,  a  vast  entrance 
hall,  and  a  reception  hall  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  first  President 


of  the  Association,  Marechal  Mau- 
noury,  himself  blinded  in  the  War. 
His  bust  was  inaugurated  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1938,  in  presence 
of  famous  Soldiers  and  Members  of 
the  Government. 

Visitors  often  come  to  the  Home, 
for  we  are  very  happy  to  extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  those  who  are 
kind  enough  to  come  to  see  us.  On 
Juin  11,  1937,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit,  Mr.  Wm.  Nelson  Cromwell  was 
given  a  great  ovation  by  the  large 
numbers  present. 

Great  and  valuable  as  are  the 
services  already  rendered  to  the 
members  of  this  association,  a  new 
duty  now  presents  itself,  which  will 
be  faithfully  fulfilled.  War,  which 
we  had  hoped  was  banished  for 
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ever,  is  again  passing  like  a  hurricane 
over  France  and  may  bring  in  its 
train  many  more  cases  of  war 
blindness.  Will  the  fate  which  has 
befallen  us  be  spared  our  sons  and 
our  young  brothers?  We  ought  to 
be,  and  we  are,  prepared  to  receive 
and  help  them;  to  lessen  the  awful 


shock  of  passing  from  light  into 
darkness.  On  all  sides  we  meet 
with  encouragement,  supported  by 
our  faithful  friends  in  the  new  path 
which  current  events  opens  before 
us.  We  will  follow  it  with  our 
habitual  confidence,  courage  and 
perseverance. 


THE  BLIND  IN  SPAIN 
OF  TODAY 

By  Julio  Osuna  Fajardo  (*), 
Malaga,  Spain 


An  impartial  examination  of  the 
present  state  of  the  problem  of  the 
blind  in  Spain  will  reveal  that  it 
has  entered  a  new  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  phase. 

In  spite  of  the  short  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  new  era,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Spanish  blind  are  already 
living  in  a  reality  full  of  promise, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  face  the 
future  with  confidence. 

The  history  of  the  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  Spanish  blind  from  the 
opening  of  the  century  until  1936 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  It  can 
be  said  in  general  that  during  this 
period  they  have  had  to  suffer  the 
most  cruel  disillusionment.  There 
were  many  (both  blind  and  sighted) 
who  tried,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  to  remedy  this  lamen¬ 
table  state  of  things;  but  their 
efforts  failed  in  nearly  every  case 
for  lack  of  the  necessary  cohesion 


(*)  Blind. 


and  the  fact  that  they  could  no- 
rely  on  the  intelligent  and  compret 
hensive  help  of  the  Authorities. 

Problems  concerning  the  blind 
were  dealt  with  in  a  small  way, 
poorly,  and  in  a  word,  in  an  incom¬ 
plete  manner.  Over  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  charitable,  sentimental 
and  spectacular  sides  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  practical  and  positive 
results  so  important  to  obtain. 
Times  out  of  number  well-meaning 
men  brought  forward  projects  which 
were  really  unreasonable  and  which 
filled  with  a  veritable  terror  those 
whom  they  were  intended  to  help. 

There  existed,  it  is  true,  a  certain 
number  of  “Patronatos”  (patron¬ 
ages)  which,  relying  essentially  on 
the  fluctuation  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  country’s  politics  and  consti¬ 
tuted  for  the  large  part  of  unqual¬ 
ified  persons,  obtained  the  poorest 
and,  even  in  some  cases  prejudicial 
results. 

Briefly  stated,  this  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  blind  when,  in 
July  1936,  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
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dividing  Spain  into  two  parties  with 
opposing  governments,  paralyzing, 
naturally,  at  least  during  the  initial 
period,  all  activity  which  was  other 
than  military. 

From  that  moment  onwards,  in 
the  zone  dominated  by  the  Reds,  it 
can  be  definitely  stated  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  done  for  the  blind.  The 
“Colegio  Nacional  de  Ciegos”  of 
Madrid  (The  National  College  for 
the  Blind  of  Madrid)  was  evacuated 
to  a  village  in  the  Province  of 
Valencia  and  the  building  was  turned 
into  a  hospital.  Thus  the  most 
important  college  for  the  blind  in 
Spain  ceased  to  function.  The  other 
institutions  for  the  blind  suffered 
the  same  fate. 

In  the  Nationalist  Zone  also,  at 
the  outset,  all  non-military  activity 
ceased,  but  later  life  became  more 
normal.  The  State  and  the  Cau- 
dillo  immediately  gave  proof  of 
their  affection  for  and  interest  in 
the  blind  and  promised  their  help 
and  support. 

Some  of  the  blind,  with  meager 
means  at  their  disposal,  contrived 
to  set  in  motion  an  appropriate 
modus  operandi.  Mr.  Javier  G.  de 
Tobar,  then  President  of  the  “So- 
ciedad  Provincial  de  Ciegos  de 
Sevilla  “La  Hispalense”  (Provincial 
Society  for  the  Blind  of  Seville  “La 
Hispalense,,)  created,  in  February, 
1938,  the  Andalusian  Federation 
of  the  Blind  (Federation  Betica  de 
Ciegos).  This  Federation,  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  wich  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  belong  since  its 
foundation,  tanks  to  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  G.  de  Tobar  (although  my 
work  then  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  care  of  the  blind),  brought 
together  fraternally  all  the  blind  of 
the  Andalusian  provinces  then  liber¬ 
ated  by  the  Nationalist  forces  and 
reintegrated  in  Spain. 

The  various  societies  and  groups 


for  the  care  of  the  blind  which 
existed  in  each  province  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  provincial  associations, 
thus  avoiding  the  antagonism  and 
rivalry  which  would  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  followed  if  other  means  had 
been  employed.  These  Provincial 
Associations  together  form  the  An¬ 
dalusian  Federation  for  the  blind 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  is 
constituted  by  the  Presidents  of 
these  Associations  as  well  as  various 
notabilities  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Federal  President,  are  suitable 
for  membership. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Provincial 
Associations  adopted  the  title  of 
Delegates  and  were  nominated  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  whenever 
necessary. 

Very  soon  the  advantages  result¬ 
ing  from  this  new  organization 
became  manifest,  inasmuch  as  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Andalusian 
blind  rose  rapidly  and  considerably. 

From  whence  did  the  Provincial 
Association  obtain  the  necessary 
money  to  meet  and  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  were  submitted  to 
them?  This  money,  for  the  greater 
part,  came  from  the  “Coupon  for 
the  Blind’  ’  which  still  constitutes 
the  principal  source  of  revenue  for 
the  National  Organization.  Thanks 
to  this  “Coupon”  Provincial  Asso¬ 
ciations  soon  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  relatively  important 
capital,  with  which  was  later  found¬ 
ed  a  complete  social  service  for 
their  blind  members  (free  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  service,  help  in 
case  of  illness,  confinement,  death, 
etc.).  Moreover,  these  resources 
permitted  of  their  receiving  a  daily 
wage  equal  approximately  to  that 
of  a  workman. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Andalusian  Federation  for  the  Blind 
met  periodically  at  Seville  and,  in 
the  course  of  their  sessions,  worked 
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out  projects  or  the  creation,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  of  an  im¬ 
portant  National  service  for  the 
blind  which,  administered  by  them 
under  the  control  of  the  State, 
would  solve  the  problems  incidental 
to  the  care  of  the  blind  in  Spain  in 
a  general,  efficacious  and  definite 
manner. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
held  from  the  19th  to  the  26th  Au¬ 
gust  1938,  at  Santander,  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Spanish  Association 
for  the  Development  of  Science, 
Mr.  G.  de  Tobar  submitted  an 
interesting  report  in  which,  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner,  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  of  the  care  of 
the  blind,  reviewed  the  results  al¬ 
ready  obtained  by  the  Andalusian 
Federation  and  the  projects  still 
to  be  carried  into  effect. 

I  accompanied  Mr.  G.  de  Tobar 
to  the  Congress  at  Santander  and 
I  had  occasion  to  notice  that  his 
plan  met  with  complete  and  unan¬ 
imous  approval,  to  the  point  of 
insistence  that  it  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  State  without  delay. 

There  was  established  at  Seville 
in  the  first  instance  a  school  for  the 
reeducation  of  the  war  blind,  which 
school  was  subventioned  by  “La 
Hispalense”,  directed  by  myself 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  de 
Tobar  and  supported  by  the  gener¬ 
ous  and  disinterested  help  of  the 
“Seccion  Femenina  de  Falange  Es- 
panola  Tradicionalista”  (Feminine 
Section  of  the  Spanish  Traditional 
Phalanx)  and  of  the  “Joventud 
Obrera  Nacional  Sindicalista”  (Na¬ 
tional  Syndicate  of  Young  Work¬ 
people)  more  particularly  helped  by 
Senorita  Maria  Queipo  de  Llano 
who,  acceding  to  my  request,  gave 
her  full  support  to  the  work  and 
took  great  personal  interest  in  it. 

All  these  facts  contributed  to¬ 
wards  a  very  propitious  atmosphere 


and  the  repeated  applications  by 
certain  among  us  induced  the  new 
Spanish  State  and  the  Caudillo,  who 
has  been  known  to  say  more  than 
once  that  “the  blind  held  a  privi¬ 
leged  place  in  his  heart”,  to  consider 
this  problem  as  his  own  and,  on 
the  13th  December  1938,  the  Official 
Journal  issued  a  decree  founding  a 
National  Organization  for  the  Blind, 
incorporating  it  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation. 

In  view  of  the  economic  situation 
of  our  country,  the  difficulties 
seemed  insurmountable.  This  did 
not,  however,  prove  to  be  the  case, 
since  the  majority  of  the  Provincial 
Delegations  for  the  Blind,  as  well 
as  the  blind  themselves,  have,  today, 
thanks  to  the  “Coupon  for  the 
Blind”,  sufficient  funds  in  hand  to 
carry  out  the  task  they  have  under¬ 
taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  considering 
the  money  which  the  State  has 
already  devoted  to  the  blind  and 
that  already  contributed  by  differ¬ 
ent  organizations,  both  official  and 
private,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  matter  is  well 
under  way. 

The  “Coupon  for  the  Blind”  is 
simply  a  form  of  lottery  or  tombola 
with  money  prizes.  The  numbers 
which  participate  in  the  drawing 
go  from  1  to  1,000  and  are  sold  at 
10  centimos  each.  The  winning 
number  receives  25  pesetas  and 
each  of  the  remaining  numbers 
which  end  in  the  last  two  figures  of 
the  winning  ticket,  win  2  pesatas  50. 
Each  coupon  naturally  corresponds 
to  a  number  and  the  ensemble  of  the 

< 

thousand  tickets,  taking  part  in  the 
draw,  form  a  series  which  can  be 
repeated  as  often  as  desired  by 
issuing  as  many  as  are  necessary. 
Thus,  for  example,  at  Malaga  and 
in  the  province,  forty  series  of 
tickets  are  sold  daily  and  soon,  prob- 
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Mr.  G.  de  Tobar,  President  of  National  Organization  for  the  Blind. 


ably  when  these  lines  are  appear¬ 
ing,  fifty  or  more  will  be  sold.  In 
practice  these  coupons  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  sold  separately,  although  that 
often  happens  in  the  markets  and 
in  the  outlying  villages;  they  are 
usually  offered  in  the  form  of  “strips” 
of  ten  tenths,  that  is  to  say  ten 
shares  bearing  the  same  number 
but  belonging  to  different  series. 
One  drawing  only  is  effected  for  all 
the  villages  of  each  province  each 
day  at  the  Provincial  Delegations 
and  is  held  in  public. 

The  amount  realised  by  the  sale 
of  these  coupons  is  divided  up  as 
follows:  the  seller  receives  40  % 
commission  on  his  sales.  In  this 
way  in  Malaga,  Seville,  etc.,  the 
blind  sellers — the  only  people  author¬ 
ized  to  sell  these  coupons — earn 
daily  a  sum  of  8,  10  or  12  pesetas 
and  even  more,  that  is  to  say  the 


average  daily  wage  of  a  workman. 
Of  the  remainder  47.50  %  goes  to 
pay  the  prizes,  2.50  %  covers  the 
cost  of  paper,  printing  etc.,  and 
finally  10  %  is  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Delegation,  such  as  house  rent, 
employees  etc...  A  monthly  share  is 
attributed  to  the  National  Organ¬ 
ization  and  there  is  maintained 
for  its  members  a  most  complete 
social  service  which  amplifies  itself 
as  it  progresses  and  improves  as 
circumstances  permit.  In  this  way 
the  Provincial  Delegations  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  reserve  capital. 

The  social  work  on  behalf  of  the 
members  varies,  naturally,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  economic  resources 
of  the  Provincial  Delegations,  al¬ 
though  efforts  are  being  made  daily 
towards  unification.  In  Seville, 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Barcelona  and  many 
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other  provinces  all  the  blind  have 
the  following  services  at  their  dis¬ 
posal:  free  medical  and  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  services,  help  in  case  of  illness, 
bounty  for  marriage  or  motherhood, 
childhood  and  old  age  pensions  etc. 
In  certain  places,  such  as  Malaga, 
Seville  etc.,  there  are  schools  for 
blind  children  and  for  adults  and 
when  they  are  necessitous,  they  are 
given,  in  addition  to  free  teach¬ 
ing,  relief  or  a  pension  which 
allows  them  to  take  care  of  their 
more .  pressing  needs.  In  many  of 
the  Delegations  there  are  libraries 
— more  or  less  important — which 
serve  to  disseminate  knowledge 
among  their  adherents.  Some  of 
them  include  artistic  groups  who 
have  performed  in  public  and  serve 
as  an  excellent  means  of  propaganda 
sometimes  realizing  profits.  The 
artistic  groups  of  the  Provincial 
Delegations  of  Madrid  and  Seville 
give  periodical  concerts  over  the 
radio  of  these  two  towns.  In 
Malaga  the  local  radio  station  allows 
one  hour  each  week  for  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  programs  organized  by 
the  Provincial  Delegation,  which 
are  produced  in  their  studio. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe 
in  detail  all  that  is  done  by  each 
Provincial  Delegation,  although  each 
of  them,  thanks  to  the  autonomy  it 
enjoys,  retains  its  personal  character 
while  forming  part  of  the  essential 
unity  of  the  National  Organization. 
In  this  relative  autonomy,  which 
fosters  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
Provincial  Delegates,  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
the  National  Chief.  It  is  certain 
that  little  by  little  the  Spanish 
blind  are  winning  the  esteem  of 
public  opinion  and  above  all  in  the 
provinces,  when  the  Delegates  are 
enterprising,  intelligent  and  of  good 
will — as  is  generally  the  case — they 
procure  for  their  adherents  practi¬ 


cally  everything  of  which  they  have 
need  from  the  Authorities.  It  is 
but  just  that  those  of  us  who  have 
experienced  it  should  proclaim  the 
fact.  I  can  affirm  that  I  obtained 
from  the  Authorities  in  Malaga 
everything  which  I  needed  for  the 
blind  of  that  town  and  I  was  there¬ 
fore  able  to  resolve  many  difficulties 
and  avoid  many  obstacles.  Without 
doubt  the  majority  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Delegates  can  give  the  same 
testimony. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  corner 
stone  of  this  important  social  edifice, 
which  is  being  built  up  in  Spain  in 
aid  of  the  blind  is,  as  above  stated, 
the  sale  of  the  “Coupon  for  the 
Blind’ ’  to  which  the  public  extends, 
particularly  in  certain  provinces,  a 
really  enthusiastic  reception.  This 
solution,  as  at  present  practised, 
is  of  a  somewhat  provisional  nature. 
It  was  necessary  to  solve  a  problem 
of  extreme  urgency:  to  procure  a 
means  of  existence  for  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  men  deprived  of 
sight  and  generally  without  any 
special  preparation.  They  had  to 
be  taken  care  of  and,  in  view  of 
the  ordeals  through  which  the  coun¬ 
try  was  passing,  it  was  impossible 
to  ask  the  State  to  supply  urgently 
the  necessary  money.  This  prob¬ 
lem  the  “coupon”  has,  in  a  large 
measure,  resolved  by  furnishing  the 
financial  basis  of  the  service. 
Thanks  thereto  it  has  been  possible 
to  endow,  momentarily,  all  the 
healthy  blind  who  are  not  other¬ 
wise  cared  for  with  a  normal  wage 
and,  what  is  more,  to  take  care  of, 
as  was  necessary,  the  sick  and 
infirm.  It  has  also  been  possible 
to  realize  more  than  sufficient  money 
to  grapple  with  essential  problems: 
the  foundation  of  schools  and  cen¬ 
ters  for  professional  teaching  neces¬ 
sary  to  educate  and  make  fit  for 
work  those  of  the  blind,  whose  age 
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and  circumstances  permit  them  to 
work;  the  installation  of  workshops 
and  workrooms  and,  in  a  word,  all 
that  contributes  to  the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  blind. 

Perhaps  this  urgent  solution  is 
not  as  aesthetical  as  could  be  desired 
but  one  cannot  deny  that  it  is  effi¬ 
cacious.  In  the  near  future  we 
should  like  to  arrange  that  the 
*  ‘coupon”  be  sold  only  by  those  who 
are  incapable  of  undertaking  any 
other  form  of  work  and  that  those 
who  are  able  to  do  other  work  find 
appropriate  scope  for  the  purpose. 

The  “Coupon”,  in  various  forms 
more  or  less  like  the  present  one, 
already  existed  in  1920  in  certain 
Spanish  provinces,  notably  Almeria. 
This  took  the  form  of  small  daily 
tombolas  organized  by  the  various 


associations  for  the  blind.  In  1934, 
these  tombolas  became  more  general 
in  nearly  all  the  societies  for  the 
blind,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
incidental  to  the  law  on  loteries 
which  prohibited  anything  of  the 
kind.  There  were  however  a  few 
organizations  such  as  the  “Hispal- 
ense”  of  Seville  which  obtained 
remarkable  results  by  this  means, 
enabling  them  to  help  all  the  blind 
in  the  province  and  even  to  acquire 
a  magnificent  building  in  which  to 
develop  their  charitable  work. 

To  sum  up,  one  may  say  that  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  question  of  the  blind 
in  Spain,  is  the  reunion  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  a  number  of  enterprises 
and  undertakings  already  in  exis¬ 
tence  and  the  addition,  thanks  to 
the  union  to  which  I  have  already 
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referred,  of  new  and  profitable  ideas 
which  widen  more  and  more  the 
scope  of  action  of  the  National  Or¬ 
ganization. 

The  Decree  instituting  the  organi¬ 
zation  says  “with  the  rules  which 
are  being  drawn  up  at  the  moment, 
the  tendency  is  in  the  first  place 
to  encourage  the  blind  to  govern 
themselves  in  an  organization  having 
as  a  basis  the  local  and  provincial 
delegations  and  a  system  of  obliga¬ 
tory  groups  which,  under  the  indis¬ 
pensable  aegis  of  the  Authorities, 
develop  all  their  own  ideas,  solve 
their  own  problems  and  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the 
work  so  necessary  to  national  activ¬ 
ity  at  the  present  time.” 

The  first  article  of  the  Decree  is 
as  follows:  “Under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  the 
National  Organization  for  the  Blind 
(Organization  Nacional  de  Ciegos) 
is  created  in  which  the  grouping  of 
all  Spanish  blind  is  obligatory  with 
a  view  to  their  mutual  help  and  the 
solution  of  their  own  problems.  In 
this  organization  all  existing  organ¬ 
izations  will  be  embodied,  educa- 
cional  as  well  as  manual  and  other 
training,  on  condition  that  they  are 
devoted  to  the  blind.” 

In  article  II  it  is  stated:  The  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  will  operate  in 
the  centers  and  with  the  following 
personnel: 

a )  Supreme  Council  for  the  blind, 

b)  Governing  Committee, 

c )  Provincial  Delegations, 

d)  Local  Delegations. 

The  Supreme  Council  for  the 
Blind,  presided  over  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  will  have  complete 
control  and  will  serve  as  interme¬ 
diary  between  the  Organization  and 
the  State.  The  presiding  genius  of 
the  Organization  is,  in  reality,  the 
“National  Chief”. 

Under  the  immediate  and  direct 


control  of  the  Supreme  Council  are 
the  General  Secretary  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections:  Social  Welfare,  Med¬ 
ical  Assistance,  Teaching,  Work, 
Art  and  Propaganda,  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Statistics. 

Local  and  Provincial  Delegations 
are  also  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Organization;  they 
remain  however  under  the  control 
of  their  respective  local  chiefs  as 
their  immediate  superiors.  The 
Provincial  Delegates  are  advised 
by  such  persons  as  they  may  judge 
competent  in  each  particular  case. 
These  persons,  restricted  in  number, 
are  chosen  by  the  Delegates  them¬ 
selves.  These  Consulting  Commis¬ 
sions  which  advantageously  repla¬ 
ced  the  former  Directing  Committees 
of  the  Associations,  are  embodied 
in  the  new  organizations  as  mem¬ 
bers.  The  auxiliary  sighted  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Provincial  Delegations 
is  also  chosen  by  the  respective 
delegates.  It  would  be  well  to 
note  in  passing  that  in  the  Delega¬ 
tions,  the  principal  posts  are  held 
by  blind  men  and  only  the  auxil¬ 
iaries  are  sighted;  this  is  another 
of  the  interesting  characteristics 
of  the  new  organization. 

As  soon  as  the  Decree  instituting 
this  new  organization,  of  which  I 
have  given  a  resume,  was  put  into 
force,  and  after  publication  of  the 
statutes  of  the  Organization  the 
task  of  putting  it  into  working 
order  was  undertaken  quickly  and 
efficaciously. 

In  many  Provinces,  such  as  Anda¬ 
lusia  where  the  Federacion  Betica 
already  existed,  the  work  was  quite 
simple  inasmuch  as  it  was  merely 
a  question  of  adaptation.  The 
former  Provincial  Associations  con¬ 
stituting  the  Federation  were  simply 
transformed  into  Delegations  of  the 
Organization  thus  acquiring  greater 
prestige  and  legal  standing. 
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In  other  provinces  the  work  achiev¬ 
ed  and  that  in  hand  is  much  more 
important  for  it  was  necessary  to 
undertake  a  complete  organization, 
which  was  not  easy  in  view  of  the 
deplorable  situation  of  many  prov¬ 
inces  after  Red  domination  and 
the  horrors  of  war  which  they  had 
to  endure. 

However  this  work  of  organization 
is  being  completed  very  rapidly, 
and  it  can  be  stated  that  in  a  very 
short  time  there  will  be  in  existence, 
in  every  province  of  Spain,  a  Dele¬ 
gation  of  the  National  Organization 
for  the  Blind.  The  Sections  devoted 
to  Work,  Teaching,  Social  Welfare 
etc.,  have  already  commenced  to 
develop  their  respective  activities. 
Thus,  little  by  little,  but  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  dream  so  long 
treasured  by  the  Spanish  blind  is 
transforming  itself  into  reality. 
They  will  have  a  real  and  effective 
organization  which  will  allow  of 
their  solving  their  own  problems 
and  will  be  directed  by  themselves. 

Apart  from  the  sale  of  the  ‘ ‘Cou¬ 
pon’ '  which  constitutes  today  the 
means  of  existence  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  Spanish  blind,  there 
are  actually  other  and  numerous 
forms  of  activity,  both  manual  and 
intellectual,  to  which  some  of  the 
blind  are  devoting  themselves.  In 
Barcelona  for  example,  there  is  a 
laundry.  In  Saragossa  there  is  a 
workshop  for  brooms,  baskets,  etc. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  these 
small  industries  the  blind  workers 
really  earn  the  wages  which  they 
receive;  they  actually  produce.  In 
certain  Provincial  Delegations  we 
are  at  present  considering,  with  a 
view  to  proposing  it  to  the  Supreme 
Committee,  the  establishment  of 
small  local  industries  suitable  to 
the  respective  regions,  which,  found¬ 
ed  and  operated  by  the  Delega¬ 
tions  themselves,  will  provide  situa¬ 


tions  for  those  blind  who  are  capable 
of  work. 

In  Spain  there  are  many  blind 
people  who  make  a  living  from 
music;  they  are  going  through  a 
terrible  crisis  at  the  present  time. 
Some  of  them  are  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  Teaching  either  in  schools 
for  the  blind  or  with  private  pupils. 
Many  of  the  blind  practise  what  are 
described  as  “exceptional  profes¬ 
sions”.  Since  1937  I  myself  have 
been  a  Professor  of  the  Aesthetics 
and  History  of  Music  at  the  Official 
Conservatory  of  Malaga  and,  re¬ 
cently,  the  eminent  and  celebrated 
blind  composer,  Joaquin  Rodrigo, 
was  himself  appointed  Professor  of 
Folklore  at  the  Official  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Madrid  and  Artistic  Director 
to  the  National  Radio. 

The  task  which  the  Instructional 
Section  will  have  to  carry  out  is 
considerable  for  tuition  leaves  a 
good  deal  to  be  desired  at  the 
present  time.  The  majority  of  the 
existing  colleges  are  leading  a  miser¬ 
able  and  monotonous  life.  Many 
of  them  have  become  mere  alms¬ 
houses  for  the  region.  This  state 
of  things  cannot  and  certainly  will 
not  continue.  To  remedy  it  and 
until  something  better  can  be  done, 
modest  but  efficient  schools  for  both 
children  and  adults  are  being  organ¬ 
ized  in  all  the  Delegations  where 
it  is  possible. 

As  regards  the  printing  presses, 
magazines,  publications  and  the 
Braille  library,  the  situation  is  as 
follows:  in  some  of  the  Delegations 
such  as  Madrid,  Barcelona  etc., 
there  are  already  fairly  important 
libraries.  Moreover  a  National  Li¬ 
brary  is  being  established  which 
already  includes  a  large  number  of 
books.  All  these  libraries  are,  in  a 
large  measure  and  according  to 
circumstances,  circulating  libraries. 

The  principal  Braille  Press  for 
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Closing  Session  of  the  Congress  for  the  Blind  held  at  Sevilla  last  December. 


Spain  is  situated  at  Barcelona  where 
since  1922,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Ramon  Dominguez  Sans. 
This  Braille  Press,  financed  by  the 
Savings  Bank  and  old  Age  Pensions 
Fund  of  Barcelona,  has  already  pub¬ 
lished  a  large  number  of  literary 
and  musical  works  in  Braille  char¬ 
acters:  in  addition  it  publishes  a 
monthly  review  under  the  title  of 
“Re  vista  Braille  Hispano  Ameri¬ 
cana'  ’  (Spanish- American  Braille 
Review)  which,  for  some  months 
past  has  been  the  official  publication 
of  the  National  Organization. 

At  the  National  College  of  Madrid 
there  is  also  a  small  Braille  Press  but 
its  publications  are  restricted  in 
number.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  press  still  makes  use  of  the 
Abreu  system  for  music,  but  this 
system  is  out  of  date  and  is  detri¬ 


mental  to  the  blind  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  to  isolate  them  from  t\e  rest 
of  the  world.  This  press  publishes 
a  small  monthly  magazine  under  the 
title  “Ayudate”  (Assist  thyself). 

At  Malaga,  since  1939,  there  is 
also  a  Braille  Press,  organized  and 
directed  by  myself,  and  founded 
thanks  to  help  from  the  Municipal¬ 
ity  (which  bears  almost  the  whole 
of  the  expense)  and  to  a  subvention 
from  the  Provincial  Delegation 
(which,  at  the  time,  was  still  called 
Provincial  Association) .  This  press, 
though  equipped  with  but  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  rudimentary  materials, 
created  by  us  and  which  we  shall 
try  to  improve  upon  when  the 
world  situation  permits,  publishes 
an  important  documentary  maga¬ 
zine  entitled  “Rumbos",  of  42  pages 
in  quarto,  in  character,  shape  and 
size  very  much  like  those  magazines 
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published  some  time  ago  in  different 
languages  by  the  American  Braille 
Press,  that  is  to  say  it  reprints  ar¬ 
ticles  culled  from  ordinary  maga¬ 
zines.  It  has  also  commenced  the 
publication  of  literary  and  musical 
works  printed  exclusively  in  Braille 
characters. 

As  matters  were  somewhat  orga¬ 
nized  and  set  in  motion,  the  Chief 
of  the  national  Organization  thought 
it  would  be  an  appropriate  moment 
to  call  a  Congress  of  the  governing 
heads  of  this  Organization,  in  which 
all  intelligent  and  competent  blind 
might  take  part,  in  order  to 
impress  public  opinion  and  direct 
the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
future. 

This  Congress  met  at  Seville  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  “Cau- 
dillo”  Decree  which  founded  the 
National  Organization,  and  remain¬ 
ed  in  session  from  the  7th  to  the 
13th  December  last. 

Amongst  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Congress  I  would  mention  the 
following  briefly: 

Creation  of  large  schools,  in  suffi¬ 
cient  number  to  enable  blind  chil¬ 
dren  to  receive  a  primary  education, 
as  well  as  ordinary  and  specialized 
tuition  for  all  who,  in  view  of  their 
special  aptitude,  can  attain  such  a 
degree  and  ensure  employment  in 
their  respective  professions. 

The  Organization  undertakes  the 
adaptation  and  re-education  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  as  adults. 

To  separate  entirely  the  tuition 
of  the  blind  from  that  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

In  the  newly  created  schools  to 
reserve  posts  for  blind  in  preference 
to  sighted  professors;  the  Director 
would  necessarily  be  blind  and  the 
sighted  personnel  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  exclusively  as  professors  or 
auxiliaries,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  that  in  the  desired  proportion 


so  that  the  tuition  may  be  of  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency. 

To  adopt  exclusively  the  Braille 
system  for  the  teaching  of  music  and 
definitely  abandon  the  Abreu 
system. 

Formation  of  classes  for  foreign 
languages  in  the  blind  schools. 

Adoption  of  a  good  shortened 
form  of  writing  for  the  Spanish 
language. 

Serious  and  scientific  study  of  the 
possibilities  of  work  for  the  blind 
and  the  creation  of  professional 
schools  for  their  adaptation.  Organ¬ 
ization  of  workshops  where,  after 
due  re-education,  the  blind  may  be 
put  to  work,  and  which  should 
really  produce,  that  is  to  say  work¬ 
shops  on  similar  lines  to  any  com¬ 
mercial  or  industrial  undertaking. 

To  obtain  from  the  State  the 
promulgation  of  certain  laws  pro¬ 
tecting,  in  its  various  forms,  the 
work  of  the  blind  and  the  sale  of 
the  goods  manufactured  by  them. 

To  extend  to  the  Provincial  Dele¬ 
gations,  where  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  established,  welfare  work  for 
its  members  (gratuitous  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  service,  assistance 
in  case  of  illness,  old  age,  death  etc., 
bonus  for  motherhood,  marriage  etc.) 
drawing  up  of  definite  rules  for  their 
proper  application. 

To  foster  by  all  possible  means 
the  employment  of  blind  musicians 
and  organize  charity  and  propa¬ 
ganda  fetes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Organization. 

To  organize  on  a  large  scale  the 
publication  of  Braille  literature  and 
to  help  the  development  of  its 
libraries. 

To  establish  a  system  of  insur¬ 
ance  against  blindness  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

It  was  proposed  and  decided  by 
the  Congress  to  adopt  various  means 
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to  obtain  resources  in  order  to 
augment  very  considerably  the  eco¬ 
nomical  possibilities  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization;  to  take  strong  prophy¬ 
lactic  measures  against  blindness 
and  its  most  frequent  causes  was 
also  decided. 

Finally  one  other  interesting  reso¬ 
lution;  the  creation  of  what  will 
be  called  the  “Organization  of  the 
Blind  Abroad”,  the  object  of  which 
will  be  to  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  Spaniards  in  America,  or  else¬ 
where  abroad,  the  work  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  our  Organiza¬ 
tion,  thus  obtaining  their  sympathy 
and  help. 

This  is,  briefly,  the  existing  state 
of  the  welfare  work  for  the  blind  in 
Spain.  This  first  Congress,  of 
which  I  have  briefly  recorded  the 
resolutions,  was  a  complete  success, 
and  will  certainly  show  favorable 
and  fruitful  results.  Repeating 
what  I  said  in  the  closing  speech 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  making 
at  the  express  desire  of  the  Chief, 
who  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization,  “I  may  now  say  that  the 


Congress  represents  the  first  pause, 
the  first  halt  on  the  long  road  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  follow;  there 
are  many  more  objects  to  be  attai¬ 
ned,  but  looking  backwards,  when 
we  see  the  road  already  covered, 
and  the  objects  already  attained, 
the  panorama  which  opens  before 
us  presents  a  perspective  which  fills 
our  hearts  with  justiciable  opti¬ 
mism. 

“The  Spanish  blind  who  endured 
so  many  disillusions,  have  faith  in 
their  new  organization  and  are 
profoundly  attached  to  it.  In  this 
faith,  which  in  itself  constitutes  a 
strength  and  a  promise,  one  feels 
convinced  of  the  rapid  and  real 
resurrection  of  the  care  of  the 
Spanish  blind,  and  the  blind  them¬ 
selves,  fraternally  united  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Chief,  with  the 
necessary  discipline  between  the 
different  posts  of  the  administration 
and,  lastly,  counting  on  the  effective 
help  of  the  “Caudillo”,  know  that 
a  new  era,  a  new  day  and  a  better 
life  have  already  commenced  for 
them.” 
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